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et Me Train your 
Boy or Girl 


fora 
| CIVIL SERVICE APPOINTMENT 
or for a 
| COOD BUSINESS POST. 
You must be ambit for the future of your boy or girl 
dtl port * What ‘ 
It has | 
Civil Service and Business Posts. Your Boy or Girl can do the same. 
| (; vho are not lly tr d l u . vil . 
Vhev 1 t] I 
Over 30,000 Youths and Girls The Cost is within your reach. 


Fees 1 rom £1 1 


Classes held daily, Evenings, and by Correspondence Direct to the Home. 
Write to-day for Illustrated Guide Q. Free of Charge. 


CLARK’S COLLEGE, *” * *.ontou"” “" 
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Gis Foods 


' 4 PAMPHLET ON /WKANT FEEDING 
AND MANAGEMENT (48 pages) FREE. 





MOTHER & CHILD. 3e4y.64 months ofd Fed rom birth on the Allenbutys Foods, + 
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Cutoorel 


She Health Carper 


tly experiment to perfect the “* Ludcord "strongest 








t < ( pet 1 the market. The “ Ludcord” is seamless. It 
reversib.e t It is low in price, because woven on a special loom. 

t Why? See that you getthe real thing— 

| | ex te ylours and Ss. 3 yds. by 2 yds., 

10/6; y 18/6; 45 y 3yds., 21-5 4 yds. by 34 yds., 26/6, 
Carpets and Rugs Particulars sent on application, 


SEND FOR PATTERNS AND PRICE LISIS. 
TRELOAR & SONS, Dept. 33, Ludgate Hill, London, E.c. 
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. IRIS roe i oe i} YS as Val RAT CORR RR. Ay 
: I did ! h ks !! 
Splendid! Thanks!! 
E One does not hear this or a similar expression of glad feeling as often as 
one wish, and its absence is frequently due to man’s dilatoriness in 
exel ng a proper care for his health The habit of procrastination is 
stron ! 1an nature. A slight indisposition, a feeling of being a bit 
is given very little heed to, with the result that alarming 
I ym} en ensue. It is a truism that most sickness takes its rise 
in Ind tion, or a torpid state of the Liver and Bowels, conditions where 
may be depended upon with absolute confidence to effect a cure. Therefore, 
never | the trouble to gain a hold upon your constitution—check it at 
th tset. Whether it be a case of Indigestion—Biliousness—Constipation— 

t und impure state of the blood—you should at once set about Uda! 
fortifyir rself by entering upon a course of Beecham’s Pills. All sensations Rod 
of depr n and undue fatigue will disappear--your energies will speedily inal 

. | 
revi you will regain all your lost vigour—and ere long you will join with aa) 


a 


tens of thousands in saying that—for “putting one right”—Beecham’s Pills 


Deserve All Praise. 


SOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOOOSOS® 
Sold everuwhere in boxes, price 1/1. (56 Pills) and 2/9 (168 Pills). 


Which? uavecorn. 


payee: 
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Thirsty still 


Will you have a 











Cz, 
Nasty HEADACHE 3 


















rink mething ! Get some 
Mason's | t of Herbs and make ~ 2 Bee hs 
me Herb | I A draught is so delicious f) MACKENZIE’S by 
n yu re and that will R. i C 
nch It health-giving, SMELLING ‘ | = a 
and ‘ t 2d a gallon 4 \ 
, poTTLe9 7 


. 1 Hints on Brewing 
: Which cures HEADACHE, COLO IN THE HEAD, 
CATARRH, DIZZINESS, and FAINTNESS. 
Of ALL. CHEMISTS, prce ONE SHILLING, or 

ect, 14 ups e United K.ngdom 
TUNBRIDGE & WRIGHT, READING. 


Meieusiseeuncmbhesenags, Gee 


NEWBALL & MASON, NOTTINGHAM. It’s 
teen MASON’S 


Q—Sept., 1908.) {Face Cover 2. 






















Some Remarkable 


Correspondence. 
; Enthusiastic Letters from Doctors, 
Mothers, and Nurses. 
**T am using Maltico for a delicate child 
} of seven years, and find itinvaluable. She 
will take a cup of Malti id milk when 
she will take nothing el-e. It suits her to 
perfection. If lhad a young baby I should 
: certainly feed it on nothing else, judging 
] from the results."—Caprt. R., Lancaster. 
“I think Maltico just splendid, by far 
i the best I have used for my children.”— 
Mrs. M., Seaforth 
“* Have found Maltico very beneficial.” 
—~Mrs. Hamar, Wakefield 
* Malti is a ver xcellent tood for 
babies, makes them grow wonderfully.”— 
Vir S., Sw 
| Shall : e| 1 to re mmend 
Malt to 1 at d friends,’ 
se O., I routh 
Two « to whom | gave Maltico 





ted from weak 


titable 


ys i aking 

i i very good 
since I have used it Mrs. J. Lee, 
ing Malt is greatly 

i in all ways Mi O., Rick- 


e my a lot of good 
¢ was very ce te from th, but is 
I ave given her 


} t baby foods, 
to | Mrs, 
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Hot Weather 
Sours Milk, 


And Renders its Use 


DANGEROUS 
For Your Baby. 


There is a baby food that is a complete strengthen- 
ing food without the addition of milk, and which is 
therefore a safe food for you to give your child 
during the summer months, when heat and thunder 
may turn milk in a minute. This food is Maltico, 
the preparation on which so many healthy babies 
have been reared these last three years. 

Maltico is natural, the most perfect substitute for 
a mother’s milk. It is made from fresh milk and 
rich golden grain, blended and malted together. The 
‘ Lancet’s”’ analysis proves that of all Infant Foods 
** Maltico '’ most closely resembles human milk. 

Maltico is a perfect food in itself, and, as it can be 
mixed with water, is quite safe for use in summer 


when milk goes bad. 


alt ICO 
_ ar = * 
MALTICO can be obtained of all good chemists and 


stores in bottles, price 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. If gou have 
any difficulty in getting it, send your order to 


MALTICO FOODS, LIMITED, 
160, RED CROSS STREET, LONDON, E.C 


Wholesale Agents—Rocke, Tompsitt G Co, 


Always use 
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THE ONLY 
GENUINE FILM FOR 
YOUR KODAK. 











ASK FOR 


& KODAK FILM AND 
REFUSE INFERIOR 
SUBSTITUTES. 


The Film you can be sure of get- 

ting wherever your holiday takes 

you. The Film that ensures a 

perfect record of your holiday. 
THE FASTEST ROLL FILM. 

GIVES THE WIDEST LATITUDE IN EXPOSURE. 

HIGHLY COLOUR-SENSITIVE & NON-CURLING. 








J Y 
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FOCOING Sd ae | 





Kodak Film has immeasurably the largest 
sale of any Roll Film. Everyone uses it. 
We make for the World. 


\ eC CAR TRiC 


i 7 





etwas 


SOLD BY ALL PHOTOGRAPHIC DEALERS, 
KODAK, Ltd. 57-61, Clerkenwell Rd.,London, E.C 


Breawcnes—o6, Bold Street, Liverpool; 72-74. Buchanan Street, Glasgow. Lonpon—60, Cheapside, E.C.; 
15, ¢ wd Street, W. ; 171-173, Regent Street, W. ; 59, Brompton Road, SW. ; 40, Strand, W.C. 




















SOME 


Have Visible Writing, wut have the drawback of a shift-key. 


OTHERS 


Have a one-type-one-key keyboard, but have the drawback of hidden writing. 


ONE only 


Has the twin advantages of Visible Writing, and one-type-one-key keyboard, 
and has no drawbacks ; it is 


“ROYAL BAR-LOCK”’ 


THE 


BUSY MAN'S TYPEWRITER 









' WRITES IN SIGMT | 









‘* The Evolution of a Typewriter,’’ post free. 







His Majesty's Typewriter Makers :— 






London—I2 & 14, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
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The Half of Man’s Dignity and Woman’s Beauty 


Why Scalp Massage Is the Best Thing for the 


Hair and Its Healthy 


OSS of hair takes away from man half his 
dignity, from woman half her charm of beauty 

In the present generation the value of a fine natural 
crown of hair is perhaps more widely appreciated 
than ever before, and there is an enormous public 
demand for the successful ‘‘ Harlene Hair Drill" 
strengthening the 


method of thickening and 


hair 





the marked wmprove- 
ippearance by practising 
iariene Haw Drill 


It is no longer the custom, even among men, to 
regard baidness as a natural or an unavoidable 
condition in middle ag And the old-fashioned 
excuses put forward by people who would not 
rouble to prevent loss of hair have been given up 
one after another. 

Baldness is not always a sign of active brains, nor 
is it—except in very few cases—produced by a low 
condition of general health 

Let us see what is the chief cause of baldness 
It is simply that in ‘‘ this age of hygiene”’ the scalp 
has somehow been left out of consideration in the 
making of our daily rules of hygienic conduct. 

Many people who are models of temperance and 
cleanliness fail to give ‘‘proper”’ treatment to 
their hair. It is, for instance, not generally known 
that too much washing of the hair is as bad as too 
little. One tends to deprive the roots of the natural 
oily secretions which give strength and glossiness, 
and the other, especially in the dusty atmosphere 
of city and town life, is liable to clog the pores of 
the scalp. 





THE WRONG LONG WAY ROUND 
METHOD OF HAIR CULTURE. 


The taking of certain drugs for the purpose of 





reaching the scalp via the stomach is the “ long 
way round" method of attacking a disease that 
aot t ex 

It is difficult to imagine a more illogical and at 
the same time more dangerously indirect method of 
uttempting to stimulate the growth of hair on the 
head than by swallowing ‘* pills for the hair 

If such medicine has any virtue in producing 
hair, what guarantee there that it will produce 
hair only on the scalp 

Absolutely none 


lt may force growth on the arms, on the chest, 
wr the fi e, and those ladi« who are often anxious 
et rid of superfluous hair are running great risks 


of disfigurement if they swallow such drugs. 





and Beautiful Growth. 


THE TRUE LOCAL TREATMENT, 

Since the cause of baldness is usually only skin 
deep, is it not more rational to treat the scalp from 
the outsi e And by *Harlene Hair Drill” g 
form of massage specially suitable for the scalp 
is daily put in operation. 

rhe gentle movement of the scalp with the fin- 
gers, in accordance with the printed instructi ns, 
must not be confused with any method of rubbing, 
either by brushes or otherwise. Its effect is to 
sur and stimulate the circulation in the tiny blood 
vessels at the hair roots, and the use of a few drops 
of ‘* Harlene"’ t only facilitates this action, but 
in itself has a cleaning and strengthening influence 
on both the scalp and the hair 





INSTRUCTIONS AND MATERIALS FREE 
An opportunity of securing the complimentary 
coupon outfit of instructions and ** Harlene” fora 
week's trial of the scientific ‘* Hair Drill" is offered 
by the Royal Hair specialists, Messrs. Edwards’ 
Harlene Co., 95 and 96, High Holborn, London 
W.C., who have announced their willingness to send 
the necessary complete instructions and materials 
for ** Harlene Hair Drill” toany address in the world 
on receipt of 3d. to pay the cost of postag~, together 
with the following coupon properly filled up, 





The above drawings show how the lack or presence of 
hair alters one's appearance, age, etc. Men and women 
who neglect to cultsvate thew hair allow themselves to 


become prematurely aged in appearance, Thousands 

of the British public have proved to thew great satss/ac- 

tion the wonlerfully beneficial effect of “ Hariene 
Hair Drill” in the growing of hair. 

* Harlene for the Hair,"’ as used with such splen- 
did results on most of the royal heads of Europe, 
may be obtained in bottles at Is., 2s 6d. and 4s. 6d., 
from all high-class chemists and stores throughout 
the world, or bottles will be sent post free on 
receipt of pr.ce to any part of the world. 


———— 











FORM OF APPLICATION. 
(Week's Free *‘ Hair Drill’’ Test.) 

To EDWARDS’ HARLENE CO., a 

05-096, High Holborn, London, w.c. 


f 


































































s Ay 
jour > . nh k r + wp) t 
ae f ~ } o Ibe le I lose three penny 
: , { 

ps for e part of the 

Name 

1idve 

Sinden , If called for, no charge is made. 
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_ 
READERS OF “THE QUIVER” 
aurchase Thor Wear with perfect confidence, for every article sent out i$ 
atced I Thor Manufacturing Co.'s business has been built up by 
utmost satisfaction to purchasers, The thousands of permanent cus- 
i on i hooks speaks to the excellent character of the methods of 
ess and to the quality of the goods, By dealing direct with the proprietors 
y obta high-grade, reliable garments, but you actually save money 
‘each transaction Af w specimen lincs are 
‘THOR SEALTS SHIRT. Light, soft, durable, supplied in plain 
esigns, <A sample shirt, 3/-; 3 shirts for 89. Superior 
ua ity, 46: 2 shirts for 13/-. Fine Wool Health Fabrics, 6/6; 3 shirts 
for 19, 
yaee FLANNEL SHIRT. Unshrinkable, full size, perfectly made, 
f rials Sample shirt, 3/0; 3 shirts for 10/-. High-grade 





ty, 5/6; 3 shirts for 10/- 


ALL WwooL SHIRT. Guaranteed unshrinkable. This shirt is strong’ y 


or by Medical Profession, Sample shirt, 8/6; 3 shirts for 25/-. 
PYJAMA SUITS. Full size, splendidly made, delightful to wear. Thor Health Fabric, 6/11, 8/11, and 
12/0, unnel, O/11 and 8/11. All Wool, 15/6. 
THOR vanet WAISTCOATS. In choice patterns, 4/II A vest of markod character, well 


h 6/6. Other qualities 6/11, 8/11 and 10/6. Splendid Wool Orkney Vest, 12/6 
To Order. Shirt: give size of collar worn, Pyjamas and Vest: Chest and Waist measure, 
We are als inufacturers of the Famous Southall Boot, Thor Lace Boot for Men, Gatora Shoe for 
Semen, Thor Suits, Ladies’ Costumes, «t« rhere is not a Dress Need you have which we cannot meet, 


Any Catalovues, Patterns, and Measurement Forms will gladly be mailed to your 
address by return of post, Colonial orders receive special attention, 


We pay carriage to your door on all orders in the U. K. Colonial and foreign postages extra, 


THOR MANUFACTURING CO. (Dept. 44), LEEDS. 


Thor Shoe-Retail Stores, 
72, Pinstone Street, Sheffield. 27, Bridge Street, Bradford. 































IRON versus RUBBER. 
/ A GOOD TESTIMONIAL. 


4 Awearerof  — 
& 
_& 
nN 


WOOD-MILNE revoivine 


HEEL PADS writes: 


“ Dear Sirs, 

“As a wearer of your HEEL PADS I think 
you may like to hear of my experience. 

“I had a pair of pads fixed to my boots several months ago. 
They are not half worn down, but the iron screws have THREE TIMES 
worn through, showing how much better your rubber lasts than does 
iron itself. The rubber is as good as ever. THIS PAIR OF HEELS 
HAS SAVED ME A GUINEA.” 


ONLY WOOD-MILNE WILL DO THIS. 
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} 
Cloth, ‘*The Times ’’ calls The People’s Library ‘‘ The last word Leather, 


8d. in cheap reprints’’; and ‘‘ The Daily Chronicle ’’ says—‘‘A 1s. 6d. 
net, Library of great books issued most handsomely, though net. 


at a small price.’’ 


The People’s Library || | 
OVER 650,000 COPIES SOLD , 


A few titles selected at random: * 


Treasure Island and Kidnapped R. L. STEVENSON t 
Sesame and Lilies, Unto This Last, 
and The Political Economy of Art JOHN RUSKIN 





King Solomon's Mines RIDER HAGGARD f 
Browning's Poems, 1833-1865 : 
Jane Eyre CHARLOTTE BRONTE ¢ 
The Little Minister J. M. BARRIE | C 
The Last Days of Pompeii BULWER-LYTTON 
The Complete Works of Shakespeare (4 Vols.) | é 
The Two Paths and Other Essays JOHN RUSKIN 


Send for a Complete List of the Series 


CASSELI awe co... Fe LONDON 
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ANDOW’S BOOK OF HEALTH 


HAS BROUGHT HEALTH TO 99 OUT OF EVERY 100 WHO 
HAVE WRITTEN FOR IT AND FOLLOWED 


THE SIMPLE 


IF YOU SUFFER 


ADVICE IT CONTAINS. 
FROM 


WOIGESTION — CONSTIPATION — NERVOUS WEAKNESS — PALPITATION 
west TROUBLE — DISORDER OF THE CIRCULATION—OR OTHER AILMENTS 


you can be cured, wherever you live, pleasantly and certainly, 
without drugs or dieting, entirely by simple scientific exercises. 


WRITE FOR A COPY TO-DAY. 





Health Book, abound in 
town in the world. 


out one, and the other 


The “ Truth” 


These are 




















cases 
digestive and kidney troubles ; 
in some function of the 
nervous system; skeletal 
detormities, such as curva- 
ture of the spine — with 
7 success In 99 per cent. ot 
“Ne them, is indeed a_ proud 
“record. 
7 The Medical Report of 
|  SUANUS: THE GOD OF THE WOODS. =the Insurance Company is 


vi at foo, that the Sandow Treatment 
. “brings the body into a 
strong and healthy condition 


above the average, thus 
for longer lite and greater immunity 
1 recuperative powers in case of illness. 
Better idvice cannot be given than that every invalid or 
weakly m oman should write for a copy of Mr. 


lows book explaining how he applies exercise to the 
ire of ill \t the same time a copy of the “ Truth” 
t post free and gratis to every reader who 
on and if mention is made of the nature of the 
Ss fre which suffering, Mr. Sandow will be 
send special advice on the case. Che 
Mr. Eugen Sandow, Health 
James’ Street, London, W. 


you ar©re 
Y [00 | ‘ < d t< 
ress X Write or 


aul t call Is 
Lducation Bureau. 


322A, St 


Individual proofs of the wonderful curative powers of 
scientific exercise, as described by 
every 


Eugen Sandow in his 
country—probably every 


In addition to this there have recently been two investi- 
gations which may be described as of semi-public character. 
“Truth,” the most critical newspaper in the world, carried 
was 


conducted by the medical 


officers of a leading British Insurance Company 
investigator 
improvement was produced in over 99 per cent. of cases, and 
the treatment had completely achieved the objects for which 
it was undertaken in no fewer than 94 per cent. of cases.” 

astonishing figures. To 


reports that “ satisfactory 


treat such diverse 


as weaknesses and diseases of the chest and lungs ; 


illnesses arising from failure 


q 





2 | CURATIVE 








| ao ae 








% 
t ’ 

A Copy of tl Reprint, together with Mr 
Sandow’s Book, describing how he applies 


exercise to the cure of Lilness, will be sent 
freely to every ailing reader who applies to 
Mr. Sandow, Health Education Bureau, 
32a, St. James’ Street, London, W., giving 
particulars of the trouble suffered. 
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Patronized by HLM. the QUEEN of SWEDEN, 


@F GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. @@ y 
THIS PHENOMENAL OFFER is made to the Readers of Tue Quiver, “ VEN Ruys 
: { ; 
PON i 
C2XGY H 
\ 
ys edy Give 
~~) 







I 1 receipt of P.O. for / we will forward DIRECT FROM OUR 
LOOMS to your addre e of our 6 PRUDENTIAL REAL SEAMLESS WOVEN 
ALF-CUINEA 









Regd. 

u e for Drawing Room, Di g Room, Bedroom, etc., handsomely bordered, in 
ix t ter f elf-shades of Crimson, Greens, Blues, and Art 
( rings to sut all requireme and LARGE ENOUGH TO COVER ANY 
ORDINARY-SIZED ROOM These Carpets will be seat out as 
t th ‘ntical quality we do supply 

ol, and, being a 


> Carpet t 


i 7eS Ihe e ma f iterial equal to wo 





spe wn, ca obtain lirect from our looms, 


thus saving the purchaser e pr 


Over 400,000 sold during the past 
12 months. M ey w returned if not 


I Repeat Orders and Un- 
Pest i receiv 
GIVEN AWAY! GIVEN AWAY! 
VW ry Carpet we ha ELY GIVI 
‘ erv h ne Rug match, or we will 


( | liWw f 10 6. 





REPEAT ORDERS 
RECEIVED FROM THE 
ROYAL PALACE, 
STOCKHOLM. 











f Man, 2g] 1/10 


% 
= 
a ‘ 
, 
8 
| 
< 
we 
J r.. 3 
2 = I 
x 
= 
| t A f- 
rn E——™’™’”™’~—~—==, | “5 2 





‘ ) 1 writes * Please send me 
Messr i . Hrusselet te be obliged if you will send me two of you two of your Brusselette Carpets and Rug 
( pet, wi t what requires Brusselette Carpet e raft. by reft. at 12/9, f rofé ! ma uy that 12 years ago we 
It the t t p had and on t by soft, at rsfé Some 1 ent for one, and it has been in use ever 
fr eful 12 years a 1 had e carpets from i ince and giv great satisfaction 
and they proved very satisfa tory,” ‘ 


GIGANTIC SALE of our World-Renowned Prudential 


BR U SS E LETTE CA RP ETS. Enormous Retusiies 


Seamless, Woven and Reversible, Rich Turkey Patterns and Colourings, Superior Quality with Handsome 
Border to match. A Marvel of Excellence and Beauty. Admittedly the Cheapest in the World. 


— een eee 








nd lhe pt Okie te 
SIZES AND PRICES. ol RAS s 
Sale } Sale I t A We: © Sth," | i 
r } N Ft. In Ft. Ia Price I } 
1 t 1 6 ZO f | 
‘ 1 0 , 4 
1 1 ot t ' 
ou Ss. 8 
i 1 
} 
r 


\) 
F CATALO Every Make, LINENS, BI NG, OVERMANTELS, HEARTHRUGS SKIKTS, CURTATS® © 


Foreyn Orders executed, 5 lowest rates, Telegraphit 


F. HODGSON & SONS, ,2e2%9: ™pyscurem, WOODSLEY ROAD, LEEDS. 
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the brown bread that is light 


TUROG is 
in crumb, and is an ideal food to renew 


mind and body. 


It is tasty ind ‘nourishing. It does not 


crumble in cut 
Ask your baker vor TUROG. 
SPILLERS & BAKERS, Limitep, CARDIFP, 


Millers of Turog Flour.) 
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IRON BUILDINGS } and — 


PLANS FREE, 





CHURCHES, CHAPELS, SCHOOLS, 
COTTACES. 


HARBROW’S 





ESTIMATES 
FREE. 





CHURCH, CHAPEL, AND SCHOOL a 
SEATS, PULPITS, LECTERNS, & 
Shipped to any Part of the Werld. 


IRON BUILDING WORKS, 


Adjoining South Bermondsey Station. 8.E. 
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As sup) lied to the Roval Ho 


RED. Awardei 45 G 
ary: size, a LINEN STRETCHER, 
by STATIONERS, CHEMI STs & STORES 


KIND Iis_P PREFER 











FREE 


WITH OR Moi. uJ HEATING, WHICHEVER 


seh 
| Medals for Superiority. 


© post free, 6 or 12 stamps, fr 


RECOMMENDS 


D'S “CRYSTAL PALACE’ 
dOHN BOND'S ‘C BARKING: TAK 





Ids, and 


















SUUTHGALE ROAD, LONDON, N, 





SCIENTIFIC HAIR 
0 UVLTURE. 


Accurat e is an essential preliminary to 
Successful T ‘ll who have Hair Troubles, of any 
descript read Prof. Harley Parter’s ins'ructive 
little be 


‘The Human Mate; 


why it Falls Off or Turns 
Grey, a d the Remedy.’ 


Apply to 


t free of all charge.— 






is the best carpet cleaner in the world 
it removes ink, grease and all dirt 
from curpete and woollen fabrics. A 
damp cloth—a little Chivers Soap —a 




















- , carpet like new without taking it up 
Brelessor sity Li ARKE R, 1 '7, St. George s Road, Sample ball sent post free 8d. stamps. 
ea ; F. CHIVERS a Co_soap works BATH 
| All inquire y sampies and all letier orders to be seni to Belfast. 
| Collars. Ladies’, from yi per dozen 
| Gent's 4-fold, 4/11 per dozen. 
Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from s/11 per dozen. 
NIA’ Shirts, * 
AN SHRINKS | SOLS, CUFFS, :: <<: 
| omaple and ustv ated per $ dos. 
NB OLD SHIRT = AAD SHIRTS. 
i all wool, never shri iks made as 4 extra, 
alist y rec mended. a 5 
ROBINSON & Cl BAVER AST; é to 17 on 








NOLANGING OR CUTTING 


BURGESS’ LION ‘OINTMENT. 











I “ \ I M facturing Den- 
t ‘ Me B t very est 
wa y 1 t t value 

rretur r otler mace Oxtord 


ARTIFICIAL ‘ site Rathbone" Place 


TEETH ‘BOUGHT. 
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“PLASMON INCREASES 


THE FOOD VALUE ENORMOUSLY” 





10 TimES MORE NUTRITIOUS 
THAN ORDINARY COCOA 

\ DELICIOUS 

N DIGESTIBLE 





In Tins 9° 1/4 &2/6 








“DIET AND EXERCISE FOR TRAINING,” || | 


Post Free on application to | 


NS) PLASMON, LTD., B152, FARRINGDON STREET, LONDON, E.C. ; 


<—— 
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By Special Appointment to A -EW WINS By Special Appointment to 


Between June 25th, 1908, 
and July tith, 1908. 


SOSSSSSSSSHSSSSSSSESESSEOOOOOED 





H.R.H. THE 


PRINCE OF WALES. (KING OF PRUSSIA). 


DAIMLER 


June 25th, 1908. Saltburn Speed Trials. 
SILVER BOWL (presented by Earl Fitzwilliam) and 
GOLD MEDAL - - - - . - Won by DAIMLER. 


SILVER CUP (presented by D. H. Thornton, Esq.) and 
GOLD MEDAL - - - - - - Won by DAIMLER. 











New Forest A. C. Hill Climb. 
Fastest Time of Meeting made by DAIMLER. 


South Wales and Monmouthshire A. C. Hill Climb. 


First, Second, and Third Fastest Times of Meeting made by 
DAIMLERS. 


(1) GOLD, (2) SILVER, and (1) BRONZE MEDALS 
Won by DAIMLERS. 


July I1th, 1908. Kettleby Hill Climb. 


HARTOPP CUP - - - - - - Won by DAIMLER. 

GOLD MEDAL - . - . . - Won by DAIMLER. 

Fastest Time in 30-h.p. Class - - - Made by DAIMLER. 
Welverhampton A. C. Hill Climb, Class III. 

CLUB MEDAL - : - - - - Won by DAIMLER. 

OPEN MEDAL - - - - ~ - Won by DAIMLER. 




















THE DAIMLER MOTOR CO. (1904), Ltd., 
COVENTRY: Daimler Works. LONDON : 219-229, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 


MANCHESTER: NOTTINGHAM: BRISTOL: 
60, Deansgate. 96-98, Derby Road. 18, Victoria Street. 


BRIGHTON: Palmeira Works, Hove. 
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HAVE YOU STRONG 
NERVES ? 


Do You Want Bracing Up Free of Charge? 





What a grand advantage 
HOW it is to feel bright, 


vivacious, enthusiastic, 





strong and_ self-reliant. 
What a misery it is to feel nervous, dull, 
heavy, depressed and debilitated. How do 
you feel? Could you do with a little 
more brightness in your life? Would you 
like to increase your strength, your energy, 
and your enthusiasm for business? Is it 
your wish to live a real healthy life, to be 
free of all aches and pains, all disorders 
of the stomach, liver, kidneys and bowels ? 
It is! Then make a start at once to- 
wards a vigorous life by filling in the 
Coupon below, and we will send you a 
bottle of Coleman's “ Nervlettes” free 
and post paid. Take two every day after 
dinner, and in a week’s time you'll feel as 


if you had gained a new lease of life 








Sign this Coupon for TRIAL BOTTLE. 


NURSE WHITE says: | SIGN THIS COUPON. 


farrington Road, Brixton, Sign this form, send it on to ], ¢ HAI fA 
& Co., Ltd Norwicnu, who will send you 
i bottle of '' Nervlette tree ot harge and 


post paid, 





August 16th, 10 
iths ago I suffered 
is headache. I ay 
le of your NERV \ 
ucted benetic 
y Irom the 


} 
ica I 





SEND THE COUPON TO J. CHAPMAN & CO., Ltd., NORWICH. 
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m= EVERY MAN 
——= AND WOMAN, 
BOY AND GIRL 


Needs and should have a 














The World's recognised best 
FOUNTAIN PEN. 


MODEL with Harbutt’s Plasticine and Easy to fill. Holds a good supply of ink. 
it won't be long before you're laughing. Clean in use. Regular flow. 


FUN for ALL Ten Wma 


The Complete Modeller Prices from 10/6. 


Sold by Stationers and Jewellers everywhere. Catalogue Free, 


s Colours, Tools, et 





Free, 830, from MABIE, TODD & CO., 
WM. HARBUTT, 4 .8.C.A., 27, Bathampton, Bath. 79 & 80, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
Cheapside, E..( Rewe t., W 3, Exchange St., 
? anchester Brussels, Paris, New York and Chic ay 


































is particularly nice, as its fresh, crisp, dainty 
flavour has a charm that no white toast has. 


HOVIS 


(Trade Mark) 


Bread is three times more nutritious than ordinary bread. It contains 
ll the strength and teeding qualities of the grain, but ts without the 
usk or bran which is indigestible and usually present in ordinary 


brown bread. It is pure, containing no chemicals. 
All high-class bakers sell Hovis Ask for Hovis, and see the name stamped on the loaf. 


The HOVIS BREAD-FLOUR CO., Ltd., Macclesfield. 





a eS “ P o 2 P R a“ a a a 
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Nine persons out of ten do. 0% 
Perhaps ninety-nine out of every hundred, ) 
A word to the reader: 

Is your hair weak, thin, lustreless, grey? 
You reply in the affirmative, of course. 
Very well, then— 

The remedy is in your own hands. 

Put it on your own head. 


atcho 


oN = P ‘ That is what it is, 
DY yy gy * 


YOU WANT A coop HEAD | 
OF HAIR, DON’T YOU? 


YOU TRY TATCHO!! 






























\(et*a a””™ 


Reader, your looking-glass tells you that you are getting 
very thin over the temples; you have to carefully 
manipulate your hair so as to make a decent show. At 
the back of your head, too, there is a thin spot, or there 
soon will be unless you take care. It only needs a little 
more to inform you and your friends of the unpalatable 


truth that you are really going bald. This was Mr. Geo. 
R. Sims’ condition before he discovered Tatcho. “Look GET YOUR BOTT LE 


at my hair now,” he told the Editor of the “ Daily Mail” OF 
when announcing his discovery; “isn’t that convincing 
evidence of the value of Tatcho?” Now, reader, why TATCHO 


should you hesitate? Wouldn’t you like to be able to 
say “Look at my hair now”? Is there a doubt of it? 
Then get your Tatcho to-day. 


TO-DAY—NOW! 


TATCHO COUPON. 








GY L, SA; TATCHO 
CAA —— Som Z DOES i wWHI 


Mur A islvrtr~ 











TATCHO is the remedy originally discovered, advertised, and gratuitously distributed by Mr. Geo. R. 
Sims. Each bottic bears his signed guarantee. 


TATCHO is sold by Chemists and Stores all over the world in bottles at 1/-, 2/9, and 4/6. 





ndred, 


rey? 


it is, 
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’ ST HEADACHE, 4° 


f THE OLD o OPPRESSION, \ 
SURE CURE * or atrente 


AND 


For nearly forty years Mother Seigel's Syrup has gone on curing indigestion and 
all digestive troubles, till the name has become a household word in every part 
of the world. Its great power is due to the fact that it ensures perfect action of 
the stomach and liver, and cleanses and invigorates the whole system. It thus 
cures by rendering indigestion, biliousness, and all kindred ills quite impossible. 


ALL STOMACH DISORDERS 


“For quite a long time I was a martyr to indigestion. Instead of being 
nourished by what I ate I got nothing but pain both in chest and back. But 
thanks to Mother Seigel’s Syrup I was soon entirely free from the pains, and 
able to eat anything. I am quite well now.’’—From Mr. W. A. Nicholls, 
22, Walpole Road, Clifton Hill, New Cross, London, S.E. Jan. 11th, 1908, 


























‘ Mother Seigel's Syrup is now also prepared IN 
TABLET FORM and sold under the name 
of Mother Seigel’s Syrup Tablets. Price 2/9. 





MOTHER SEIGEL’ ) 


























, ms 
\Acup ora Gallon of Coffee can be} 
MADE IN ONE MINUTE . 












“Yes, Madam, patterns of 


suo we ATON’S, sans | A aaa a) AO 


are sent FIREE on application to 


John Paton, Son & Co., Ltd., Alloa, Scotland, 


or to 192, Aldersgate St., London, E.C." 


RETAINS THE FLAVOUR OF FRESHLY ROASTED COFFE 














the Best. 


Always Ready. 


Can be carried in 

any position Will 

not leak or blot. Made 

in Best Red Vulcanite. 
Spiral 


Post Paid, 3/6. 


JEWEL PEN CO. (Dept. A.B.), 
102, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 


be had of High Class Slationer 


Spring Needle 
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“SANITAS: 


cPRAYE® ABOUT ko, 
INSTANTLy ~ 


sTROYS ALL DISEASE SERN 


or 















“A firm of world-wide fame.”"—THE QUEEN. 
Pasran" SS «sees 1/3 per dozen. 


—, 8 
4 M-STITCHED, 


ME *- 


29 
Gentlemen’ s 3 a2 


eaver's 
Samples Asesal u and 
most 
st gig titel 
Court Circt 


Damask, Table, and House Linens, Shirts, Cuffs, oe 
lars, and Ladies’ Underciothing, at Makers’ Prices. 


ewe a CLEAVER, ktd., Belfast 


(By Ay ind Prince w a 
And at 156 to 170, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
N.B, -- All Inquiries for Samples and a er Orders to be sent to Belfast, 








THE “SANITAS” CO., LIMEHOUSE, 
LONDON, E. 





























and forwasd 


” Mellins Food 


f bott ! emen 


By means of 


Mellin’s 
Food 


the difficulty which infants 

generally find in digesting 

cow’s milk alone is entirely 
overcome, 





Either of the following : 


“THE CARE OF INFANTS,” a work of % 


pages, dealing with the feeding and rearing of 
infants from birth, 

“HINTS ON WEANING,” a work of 64 pages, 
treating of the care of inlants during and alter 
weaning, with recipes for simple diets, 

will be sent, post free, to those who have charge of young 














hs <I 


i ee ee iC 


infants on applica ation to MELLIN'S FOOD WORKS, 
PECKHAM, LONDON, S.E. 


= 
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Prescribed by 
the Medical 

Profession for 
over 40 years. 


oD 






WRIGHT'S 


The ORIGINAL and ONLY GENUINE , 





COAL TAR SOAP. 
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Bathing in the Dead Sea. 


1." waters of the Dead Sea are much had done enough for principle, I acknoy 
heavier than those of the ocean. This ledged that the victory did not lie on my side 
is due to the great amount of salt held in and scrambled out,smarting most unpleasantly 








cr, 


solution. A few years ago Mr., now Sir Gray, Then we galloped off to the Jordan where 
a ° ’ 
Hill made a trial of swimming in the sea and I thought I should succeed better. So I cag 
then in the Jordan, to compare the two. about tor a suitable place to jump in, {or ] 


Many tourists while at Jericho bathe in did not like to crawl in ignominiously at the 
| the Dead Sea and the Jordan (he says), and _ pilgrims’ bathing-place. I ascended the stream 
for very shame I could not pass by without a little, and made sure by sounding of a deep 
doing so. We rode first to the Dead Sea, spot under an overhanging tree. 

Its waters are generally perfectly still and In | plunged, intending to swim down to 
of a splendid blue colour ; but now, owing to | the regular bathing-place, where I knew there 
the storm, they were very rough: the waves must be a good bottom for getting out, 
ran high, and for some two hundred yards Down I came with the fast-flowing yellow 
} from the shore were of an ugly brown. flood, striking out in the fullest enjoyment. 


I looked askance at it as | undressed, but But when I was just about to put my foot 
felt bound to go in The waves very to the ground, I was brought up sharp witha 
promptly knocked me down, and filled my tremendous blow on my right breast. If it 
mouth, nose and eyes with their strong brine. _ had struck me on the heart, it would, I think, 
Again I tried, and again, picking up one after _ have killed me on the spot. I had come down 

' another of the bare branches of trees which on to the end of a stake pointing up-stream, 


are carried down by the Jordan, with which | and driven in to mark the upper boundary 
tried to steady myself as I walked in. But of the bathing-place, but which was hidden, 
the force of the waves, aided by the great owing to the rains having raised the surface 
floating power of the water, twisted the of the river. I had some difficulty in crawling 
branches out of my hands, and knocked me out again, and was black and blue in theches 
down time after time, until, feeling that | for a month afterward. 





Bee: 


> & ¥, 

Ro enaal 

apitigr ee ) i Ps 
BOSS 

3 |e fC ECj} 2393535 


Is a wonderful >. 
XY 
: 





















s, — 
4s” convenience—and a perfect 


cake-flour. 


Cakeoma is a cake-flour of the finest quality containing 






sro } 
4 Ew 7 A : : - 
A Xatte * | all the dry ingredients required for a cake, mixed and 
} ready for use. 


























) rue new” Oe It saves the time, trouble, and difficulty of weighing and 
CAKEMAKER mixing, and makes any cake and many puddings. 
preset? Useful recipes in each packet. 
WiTk wich anvont. CAN 
Buse Devicious Canes In 3\d. pacKets from Grocers and Stores everywhere. 
Bicracerecrnee 0, LATHAM 6 Co. Ltd 
ANUFACTunED BY Li2 3 Co. td., 
AT mS i 
ATHAM & © ie LIVERPOOL. Price 
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=|1 A Wise Mother 





|, Where 

© I cag 

ea knowing the grave risks that inevitably follow un- 
stream | checked constipation, never neglects it in herself or her 
a deep family, but instantly relies upon the corrective influence 
wal of California Syrup of Figs. She prefers California 
w there Syrup of Figs because it is the remedy that can 
‘= always be depended upon to act promptly and_bene- 
An ficially, yet without exercising that drastic, weakening 
ny foot efiect so injurious in violent purgatives. 


witha 


4 is YP 7 RUD or riGS 


t . . ; . 

uriace eg Ae: “ NATURE’S ye LAXATIVE,” 
wling =} 

chest overcomes constipation gently and 
_ naturally. It cleanses the system, corrects 


torpidity, promotes regular functional 


activity and perceptibly strengthens the 


organs at fault. Children like it im- 
mensely because its taste is so delicious, 
while its occasional use enables men and 
women as well as children to gain sound 


health and buoyant spirits. 





Insist on having ‘‘ California ’’ 
Syrup of Figs and look for 
this trade mark in blue 
which appears only on the 
genuine ‘* California’’ 
package. 


“ym Of Chemists, 1/1) & 1/9. 


‘* Nothing conduces more to a 
Happy Home than Healthy 
Children.” 











THE 
Minin 


“Tcilma Beauty.” 


a 





Price 1/-, 1/9, all Chemists. 


SAMPLE OFFER, 0" 3% stamps fr 





greeny ate Cco., LTD., 


Dept. 72), 14a, Rosebery pete London, E.C. 


4 = 
= “Icilma Beauty” is the pertection = 
= of texture, living .ransparency, = 
= health and delicate colouring that — 
= exist turally in every skin, and — 
: = which only the virtues contained — 
= 1 Icilma Natural Water, yreatest = 
= 11s r t id r ti Skin, = 
} = I capa and = 
/ = res , s and = 
| = al pe C = 
= < t of = 
| = = 
: = = 
= 5 * = 
E cilma E 
= Fiuor Cream = 
= " $ er an r= 
' = ‘ il The vra = 
’ -— e} ’ } - 
= the sli ouch, = 
= ul. For refreshis = 
= a r pr ntiny or r = 
= redness, t r= 
= t 1 foamy cream is supreme, S&S 
= Not! ow ¢ in i, clean comflort, and the = 
= cial char ( i it Beauty” to all features, = 
a Ir 
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AN EXAMPLE \ 
or 
JOHN NOBLE VALUE. | 


"1. 18 11 or » 


This model at 18/11 ig 


typical of the style and 
Niohla 

















Reliance” \ 7 
Diagon: ul Serg 3 * 






COSTUME y | 
° COAT, 










eg ' x SKIRT, 
i ie 


‘ S, 


kit Prive 2B 22. 


2,oeu~ 








Good Cream. 
Costume pera, “ 
Price 35 Oe 







Carr 













PATTERNS POST FREE 
Writ for vew | 






k f 
vent Post 






‘ie re 


JOHN i NOBLE, 


LTD., 
42, Broox Street MiLLs, 
MANCHESTER. 
























Broncho-Laryngeal), 


For CHEST, THROAT, and VOICE. 
A Boon for Asthma Cough, Catarrh. 
Invaluable to Sveakers, Singers, and Teachers. 


CARDINAL VAUGHAN ys found Proctor 
. MADAME SARAH BERNHARDT © \« 
LED with great success for Th 
\ SIR HENAY IRVING Proctor’s B 
“MISS ELLEN TERRY “Comiier Ps 






RS PINELYPTUS DEPOT NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 


I/- and 2/6 Che ts and 


CYCO-BEARING 


“CARPET SWEEPERS 


lutely essential in sweep- 
onvenilent In sweeping 
1 the dining-room 

| purposes, while 

ys, threads, 


BiSsetL 

















KEEPS rue SKIN COOL 


and REFRESHED in the HOTTEST WEATHER. 
BEETHAM’S Entirely Re- 


moves and 
Prevents all 
ROUGHNESS, 
REDNESS, 
TAN, HEAT 
IRRITATION, 
Gc., and 


MAKES the SKIN SOFT, 
SMOOTH, and WHITE. 


Delightful if applied after being out in the Hot Sun 
Cycling, Motoring, Golfing, Tennis, Gc. 


















1/-, 1/9, and 2/6 f Chen ind $ 















Face back of Plat 





M. BEETHAM @ SON, CHELTENHAM, 


WHY LIMP) 


with CORNS. 









M. F. THOMPSON, 


Homeopathic Chemist, 








Vn 
1 | \ 17. Gordon Street, Glasgow. 
a _, 
. ‘ ; ; NERVETONINE, 
- re N ai \ 
_ 1 meen Cuide to Health, free. 
| ——— 
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Her Debt 


of Honovwr. 


By E. BOYD BAYLY, 


Author of ‘Jonathan Merle,’’ “‘ Forestwyk,’’ ‘‘Under the She-oaks,"’ Etc. 


SYNOPSIS, 


RevBEN ARMSTR 
pressed with t 


NG, a prosperous farmer, and William Knight, a ne'er-do-well, attend Sa 
ht f his sick wife at home, and, anxious to get back to her, he commissions Knight to receive for him 


} 


isbury market together. Reuben is 


pounds five shillings, the price of a calf he has sold, Knight promises, but late that evening he returns home in an in 

ricated state, having spent or lost Armstrong's money, Between Harry Armstrong and Emily Knight there had sprung up a 
ng of affection, but the girl coldly rejects the lad’s advances, feeling that she cannot mect him on equal terms until the 
tanding bt is settled, When her father dies, and the old home is broken up, she is more resolved than ever to wipe off 
abi 


CHAPTER II. 


T was New Year’s Eve. Emily and her 
mother sat together in their tiny cottage 
little way out of Dalecote, Emily sewing 
sily at her first order. Mrs. Knight had a 
morsel of property in her own right—a small 
ling with a cottage and outbuildings on 
let to a good tenant for {15 a year. With 
this and their joint earnings, and only eighteen- 
pence a week to pay for rent, she and her 
laughter could easily meet their simple wants. 
And the sale had paid their debts. They 


were not very heavy, for the simple reason 


that for long years past Knight had not been 
trusted And though the old engravings had 
fetched n¢ 


nd the gentlemen who came to buy them 
j 


marvellous price, they went well, 


run up the price of a few other antique 
hings. The animals also had gone well. 
In wonder and thankfulness Mrs. Knight 
med her back on the old home and entered 
little new one with money enough to clear 


er liabilitic It cost her nothing to part 
rom the old place—the struggle to keep it 
ing had been so dreadful, compelling her 
tostrangle her pride and beg for credit here and 


lit there How she had ever kept things 
gether as much as she did, she could not 


it left never a 


penny to spare tor any 

ng for herself If she wanted a new bonnet, 
had t ntrim the old one, sponge the 
ib} it it on again with a different 
part foret t For her mourning now she 
spon i Skirt of Emily's, and steamed 
some l crape that had been laid aside ; 
Emily made her muslin collars and cuffs 

1 widow caps, and with these on “of 
indays once more she felt herself dressed 
e ( she had paid off everything 

Ww she ined back in her little armchair, 
th her feet to the fire. and said, ‘‘ This is 
first tin ince the year Tom was born that 

I was out of debt. And sixteen 


gs to n with!” 
I { relief was indescribable It was 
Emily was silent for several 


ites before she could bring herself to say 


in a low voice, “ There’s that six pounds five, 
mother.” 

“Ah, to be sure; though Mr. Armstrong 
did say we were not to think of it.” 

“But you wouldn’t like to leave it like that, 
would you, mother?” The girl’s voice trem- 
bled in spite of all her efforts. That was worse 
than debt ; to her mind it was robbery. 

The mother was silent in her turn, 

“Well—if we can pay it ” she said 
doubtfully. She had been thinking that, if 
her man were in Reuben Armstrong’s place, he 
would have wanted the widow and the father- 
less to keep that money. 

“We must, mother, with the help of God,” 
said Emily, her spirit rising. “In time we 
can. And if father knows in heaven = 

Mrs. Knight lifted her head with a strange, 
sweet look. Even yet she had scarcely grasped 
the thought that the man who had caused 
her such misery could be with the angels of 
God in heaven—her long, piteous prayers 
answered at last. She thought of William as 
he was in their courting days, and again in 
the patient suffering of his death-bed. Ah, 
he had brought himself to a wrong place, but 
the Friend of sinners had taken him to the 
right one at last, and made him fit for it 
in the wedding garment. Whether the Arm- 
strongs wanted the money or not, it should be 
her thank-offering to pay it. 

“We'll do it, please God,” she said * And 
maybe He will send His angel to tell father 
when it is done.’ 

Emily's trembling hands were. still \ 
great load was lifted from her heart—she had 
so dreaded her mother’s accepting Reuben’s 
forgiveness of that debt. She would not 
have known how to protest against that 
when the countless self-denials involved in 
paying it must fall on them both alike—nay, 
far more heavily on the mother, for she would 
mind them, while to Emily every pinch that 
saved a penny would be positive joy. Six 
pounds—it was a great deal, but before 
next New Year’s Eve 

Mrs. Knight’s voice broke in on her happy 
dream with the words, “I expect it will take 








I 


it what’s got to be done on my place 
Emily felt stabbed “Why is 
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‘most all the rent I shall draw this year to lay 


1¢@ managed to say. 


} 
It has been left, like everything 


Mrs. Knight, “and now it has all got 


done at once 


Shouldn’t th Wilcoxes do it?” 
] 


nily with a sinking heart 
*“No, my dear, it belongs to the landlord 
know by what your father lost thi 
landlord not doing it for him. I’ll say 
William—if he had a pound to do it 
1 do for my land before he’d put it into 


larm But t a deal wanted 
that i deb ved nd Wilcox 
ive it I . % re no call that 
1 
was gettil 
I expect we shall hear the bells her 
fter a si Only now and then 





tain winds could the church bells b 
faintly in |} home 
Let tay heat ‘cm t] co 
Knight. She ttl ( 
being very ti I p 
ily put \ ! ul 
ead hard ¢ } { 
had come on her just when hop 
ing higl S} iad almost me 
ing time by months; but with 7; 
to pa ! it came Tt that ! 
n fifteen ] ‘ be 1 1 


'S it mi t prove as bad t] 
in days g little longer t 
would have s med but a feather to « 

1 hope lay 1 But it is 1 

i last f t t breaks 1 ! 

ta vho ] ‘ for \ b 

2 
I I seemed to « 

The front of the little cott 
tly inte Presently J 

opened i 1 wing a shaw 
ead te] l t into the rkne 

tte! m I home had _ bee 
her han only once shed t 

it te ( W n all the i 
( r, and xl beside her fat 
t long 1 t t the Old Y« 
she b ] tterly, we 
I he pa t 1 fro in 1] I 

r iW er the t hit 

had me 1 the break 1 

le unshrini 1 } he ( ¢ 

| stone of it nower in tl he 


on all four sides of the house 
or shine—she knew the loci 
he could throw 
Was he ld on terms that allows 


as not in him to driy 
little bit of profit on his ] 


ud nothing Mrs. Knight 


‘7 used to gnash mv te 


strong would have flown 


the time when Tom went aw 











































Summer anj rt 





ck of F bel 


every mental picture was j, n 
aS ] ca 
memorics of her one brot 








father’s love thr 
a most indulgent father th 
ee rin 

on Care Not SO his wife 


. : 

S$ in her married life car; i , 
™ | nd 

It was always an uphill struc 


ure or mistake. William wa | ae 


he knew his work and ¢ 





i 


the best of it. Mrs. Knig 


] 


welch So it h ppened 


ich} 
when the song of birds was 
lds were all a garden,” and t 


the children knew the s 


fitful—-they never knew 


him. Jhe boy resented i 
herself at first Her mot! 
» SETVICeE a good thing I 


101 
very bad for Tom. Neit 


| the heroism of that g1 





that sorrow the mothe 





» } Ww oth t 
t ever sil The } 
t few 1 s drew tl 
ither of em could 
\I Knight thoug 
that they were all the v 
reettl t she hers : 


about Ton and never guess 


her part hungered for any 5) 


ympathy about Harry 


Oh, 1! 


ould have guessed n 


1, like many another res 


Ny household ! In the cn 


he stood alone 
ry out, an 1 then stole al 
Mrs. Knight was stu] 
went out vain under t 
stars, thinking of a W 


ten years ago, or Mo 


be en 








1 walked with their parents over the brow 
a hill, near enough to hear the Dalecote 
excited. It all 


by <—boy and girl intensely 





me back vividly; and as she lived again 
I “6 +h that delicious hour, clear and soft on 
4 a 1ir came the voice of those same bells, 
«osing the Old Year out in muffled peals. 
Wile tage on they went, in slow and solemn 
s that seemed to meet and answer the 
5 less of her heart ; she was not lonely while 
ISI play 
It ci ised Sh listened for the stroke of 





“Emily put down her work and leaned 


the bells 


they played a hymn : 


but no; when the voice of 


Peace, peace, in this dark world of sin 


sweet melody, 
Soft, 


un came the 


ver and ver ag 
l remembered words 
Emily 

then 


glowing 


down unbidden as 
vere muftled peals again 
the 
slow striking of the mid- 
Then out the 
lashing out in runs and leaps and 


under 


clanged bells un 


salvoes chimes 


into 


falling 
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pouring down again in triumphant octaves— 
then, like a song of angels, one more stanza 
of the same sweet hymn. The bells pealed 
out again, fired salvoes twelve—and ceased. 

Ten years ago Emily had turned homewards 
with her little hand in her father’s. She 
turned now, when the silence fell, with the feel 
of his touch on her hand, and looking up to 
the bright stars above she said, ‘‘ Our Father,”’ 
hers and and Harry’s too. Knight 
had failed in many things, but he had taught 
his children what ‘‘ Our Father”? means. 


Tom’s 





her forehead hard on her two hands.” 


A little later, when the lights were out in 
the cottage, a man’s figure came quickly down 
the road. Harry was out of Dalecote parish 


now, but he used to be a ringer there, and had 
come over to-night, by request, to take a rope. 
He paused where lately a light had shone 
from a side window; he had spied it far off, 
if haply he might see her 
All now was dark and 


hurried on 
the blind. 


and 
shadow on 


still. It was no use waiting, and yet he stood 
there, gazing at the dim outline of the cottage 


as though his thoughts and prayers could 


pierce brick walls. 
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| t Emily slept sweetly, and to die at a rebuff. Did she want to iy « 
ke. with t 1 ic of the bells in her cars She had done everything to make him th; ; 
» form a cleat re One whole vear she she did, but there were two things which che 
| hav ta i If by the end of it she never could forget her eyes on that on p 
| in ¢ to her debt of honour too when he began to hope, and again, nearly 4 he 
I mable | of paying it fairly soon years after, the way she turmed white y foal 
' if Harry « l her path again, a 1 his she gave him that stony look , 
pleaded as before, with those looks of his Last summer had brought him one ; a 
} it she wa \ seeing, and that always glimy se of her. He sometimes went to mark 
le her feel ; ough the very soul was now, in his father’s place, “to learn hin “4 
f her—she would not be Reuben said. By using an execrable tract | 
vy withering If he should open the way, part of the way, he could make it all in 
night even t im frankly that there was road to pass the widow’s cottage; and { 
n why she could not make a tnend of first time he did so Emily was in the f 
him just vet “Not vet,’ she would say garden At sight of him she turned crin 
Not ist Vv And if he said anything and vanished. She had never been in ¢ Ar 
out the mone No, he never would garden again when he went by. It was plaj vi 
il a gentleman to the that she could not take him coolly ; that m b 
re; he would never be the one to bring (‘hat his young blood tingle. Equally clear \ at 


in. it that she had resolved to have nothing t Li 
do with him—but why 
CHAPTER I. He had not forgotten her words that 
when the loss of the money was discovered It 
[<” TEEN mont ul almost passed After he had never forgotten any word of hers 
February, March had come in but he thought his father had squared all t 
i with streams of watet He turned over in his mind every conceivat 
‘ toss of his mane The reason for her behaviour, always including h 
1 w Walltl the ground wa opping the possible existence of some other fellow 
chance to get t crops in; and still the in town; and always it came back to tl 
went n ! lown the almana and ame thing: she was set against him $ 
| less that the propet was plain; and a girl who was courted | ) 
thi vere past It wa ich those fine chaps in London might very S 


a hardly hooting look bevond Aim 3 but it hurt her to driv 


ul still to be fed on off. It might be her duty—well, if it 
es of it were lowered he would help her to do it, like an honest 1 

the price { b ts but if only thought it was? She 
fars come away » suddenly—there might b 


iecbody there—s 
aa -_ 














loubted Emily’s truth and uprightness 

° ild by her duty, and whatever 
to b r duty would be right—unless 

s ovel scrupulous ; that was the only 

wi He could as soon have suspected 
wanti to trifle with him cr any- 

: -. She was no common _ girl—no 


son Christian eithet 





l No more W he Harry had left school 
le t n nine years old, but he had been learning 
doing his own thinking ever 

He wi not only a very intelligent 

the t | well informed young farmer—he had 
his mother’s delight in general reading. 

s his nts had done in their simple 


so with wider knowledge, set God 
But when he thought 
like Fra Lippo 


im 1 things 


God’s will on earth 


a man and a woman to make a 


peci on a farm 
ftcrnoon the sun shone out—dquite 
Mrs. 


t's front rden opened their glistening 


nt that spring ! The crocuses 1n 


purple and gold in the warm 
Emi t in little 


K t body of a dress. 


ier own room up- 
Downstairs 
Knight wv running skirt seams with the 


had 


essmaking, 


emily served a good 
without any 
lady’s maid 
Lor | ( When she first began 


lalecote 


the clever 
the quality of her 

it took 
would pay for 


] 
nd as het 


more time than 


Practice 





rood 


work 
K better class of orders came 
made a_ blouse for 
ter, Miss Sylvia Ros 


sunny afternoon, just as 


INI t t her finished seams and stepped 
lady herself 


her bicycle, accom 


it young 


iing a nurse unilorm, 
ate 


sorry if you've 


1 want in a hurry said 


rove with a mourning 


gaily 
* This 
father 


ul Miss Svivia 
las thev entered 


Mrs. Knight My 


own 





Herr DErr ol 
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Marian. 
the landed 


** Landlordina,”’ 
* That 


ested Sister 
better 


‘and | 


sugges 
sounds said 


am to be my 


proprictress own 
agent : 

“Then you've come for the rent, miss 
haven't you said Mrs. Knight. “ It’s 
all ready for you.’ 

She was going in to fetch it, but Miss Ros 


combe suggested a walk round the garden first 


“IT want to inspect my property,” she said ; 


and, pausing at the gate, “ This paint looks 
as good as new 


now. Who did your paint- 


ing ?”’ 
j said Mrs 


won't 


‘’Twas me did that, m’m,” 


embarrassed 


Knight 
think it a 
liberty, but the paint was that baked with the 
heat last the have 
perished if it hadn’t been done ; and I shouldn’t 


“a hope 


you 


summer wood would 
have thought of asking your papa for anything 
after all he’d done 


paint, and come down at three o'clock in the 


more, So I just got some 
mcraing with my nightgown on over my clothes 

to keep the paint off, anc did it myself.” 
Here Nurse Marian vigorously applauded. 
Sylvia clapped her hands Mrs 
And Em/’ly, 


five Warning 


too. Knight, 


vratified, went on: she looked 


out of the 


was coming along, so 


window to if anyone 

as I shouldn’t be caught 

in that trim.” 
“What a model 


exclaimed Sistet 


tenant you are, Mrs. Knight,” 


Marian “T wish there were 
more like you.” 
‘Well 


done so 


Mr. Roscombe 
this 
we've not had a drop in through the roof, nor 
a flood the has all 
off along the gutters, down to the Gitch 


! He 


m’m he’ve 


much for us All 


vou sec 
pe muuring ram 
run 
And 


must have 


in the kitchen wate! 


such a nice little range we have 


| pounds 


put out pounds an 
\ look rather of pain than pleasure crossed 


Sylvia's face, but she only answered, “Il am 
very glad you have been comfortabk 
They went round to the back garden and 
admired the beds ‘in apple pie order,” as 
the ladi id, though there was not much 
to see in them, things were so late 
“Did vou know there was a beautiful crab 
in the hedge, m'm ?”’ said Mrs. Knight, apropos 
of apple pi ‘I told my brother, and he 
sent me a Golden Pippin to gratt into u, and 
it set in beautitul And so did another sort 
he gave me to gratf on a quince stock I brought 
away with us My husband, he put in the 
quince, so I had a right to the stock I thought.” 
they went to examine the crab tree stock 
with its good ift. and Sylvia asked what 
was the matter with the hedge the agent had 
told her that \ in a bad condition 
ither bad said the tenant, * but 
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1 think most of the holes are filled up now. only about half of it would £0 to the senaras 


I've put in a lot of little slips where it was rooms But that half did when 1} 
: Nan 
grow thick below first begun, I should think—and the rul 


rule 


‘And what do you get by doing all this, still in force and answering well, \, 


scant, and trimmed off the top to make it about it—oh, twenty years after the | 


yu 


] wonder ¢ said Syivia you think that plan would be a good thir 
“We get the place tidy,” said Mrs. Knight country holdings ? ” 
} “Do you think that people who don’t care Mrs. Knight looked puzzled 





is much as you do about being tidv would take “We don't pay the same rents m’m 


the same pains if they thought they would said “I don’t pay a hundred shi 
get something else for it ?”’ asked the Sister not in a whole year 
I don’t know, m’m. Most people do look “Oh, but the one per cent. is counted o | 


out to get all the n in this world ud Mrs. the capital, not the rent. I don’t knoy 


Knicht this pretty, old cottage is worth, to buy but s 

Miss Roscombe wants to try whether a sixty pounds—twelve hundred shillings 
rule that works we in a town house will do per cent. would be twelve shillings a year 
is well, or better, in the countrv,” said Sistet three pounds to lay out every five years 


Marian ‘* Hav you ever heard of Miss Mrs. Knight’s eves grew large 


Mrs. Knight had not be obliged to put out that money on the 
Years ago, when Miss Hill was young, every five years—three pounds to 


1 there were no model dwelling houses fot worth /60, and double if it was worth do 
people in London, she talked to a rich and so 


man Mi John Ruskin—about the poor and » ae tha 


t would be down in the agreem 





their wretched houses, till he could not go on “ But supposing the landlord went 
writing about pictures and statues any more ; racecourse and lost his money ? ” 
é id it wa fiddling while Kome was ky tenant would have the whip han 





deduct 

















6) } " > ’ : ’ 
Oh dear, miss, Emily will be sorry if you've come for anything you want in a 


hurry’” =p. ‘So 
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always improvements 


people discourage one.”’ 


with thanks, she said But this is your, 


it is in the bargain I am only giving 
you rather soon because I know you wi 
on taking care of everything just the , 


I'll send Crooks to take the mea 


assure 


let me know how many shelves you can 


for the money Now, Marian, we must 
and away sh« tripped to mount her iron 
and ride off gaily \t the foot of a steep 
they dismounted again, to walk up ; 
looked back wistfully. ‘‘ Was it not 


she said, “‘ to hear their 1 ititude just f 


being flooded out of their kitchen or dre 
in their beds ? What must they think 
not to expect us to keep their houses dry 
“You may well ask said Sister Mar 
But this has been an excellent beginning 
you I congratulate you on such a sy 


to start wi 


“It’s nice » make « rs happy, if | 
be happy myself,” she said. 
i 
“What, vou not happy!” said th 
hearted Sist Cant t say | 


enough 

Not always,” said Sylvia, with quive 
lips ; and then she brushed her tears 
said bray “IT will be happy, thou 
promis¢ ; 
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stion ith him; he only wanted to responsible. He knew Sister Marian for a 

vilege of sharing freely in his sound, practical, level headed woman, and as- 

G \nd now he was gone, and her — sured Mr. Roscombe that where her influence 

| to see her interesting herself prevailed no harm would be done. The Sister 

thing. had given her six cottages to ex- worn out, had come down for a long rest in 

with, and told his agent, Mr. Dane,  Sylvia’s lovely home, and brought with her 

whatever she liked with them. there the same strong comfort that she was 

D: very much in sympathy with used to giving to the sorrowful poor. The 
al 43 ent himself was not averse to sorrowful rich are just as much in need of it. 

© ex] ts tried for which he was not [END OF CHAPTER III.] 























A MORNING 


THE thrush is singing on the thorn 
Amid its bloom of snow, 

Which everywhere the rosy dawn 

Ha touched with summer glow. 
“Awake! awake! 

And listen to my song!” 

Oh, wake, and listen to its song 
Ot lite, of love, of you! 


MELODY. 


The tlowers are all by dewdrops kissed, 

And through the meadows fair 
The fairy fingers of the mist 

Have scattered jewels rare. 
“Oh, come! oh, come!” 

The thrush unwearied sings. 

Come, take the gifts that Nature brings 
Of life, of love, to you! 


But fairer flowers than those of Spring 
Have blossomed in my heart, 

And sweeter songs than bird can sing 
From voice and lips shall start. 


“Oh, come! 


04, come!” 


The thrushes call anew; 
Oh, come, my sweet, for here I give 
My life, my love, to you! 


MARGARET 


Boyvp CARPENTER. 
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A Talk with Miss Eva C. E. Luckes, Matron of the London Hospital, 


By NORMAN FRASER. 


ISS LUCKES 


\ EVA C, ] Is me 
i vho care { talk about herself. 


] I 


‘ ettabie, I IDL many a 
ler uld t metl 
I the { l 1 * 
est England, | 
e greatest p n the nursu 
But this reti lerstanda 
M Lin t! e truly | 
I rk her lite 
H l { get this much 
iphy it M Liickes was ti 


H 


f 
t 


a I 


idly 
his 


L ot 
For 
het 
dat 


NUTrs¢ 


10 g In Intent 
they Mi N ingale’s tims 
prol l they are bet ed cated tl in t 
predec but t s, perhaps, a 
dency to 1 k too 1 ot technical 
too littl { those womanly virtues of 
pathy, itience tenderness, forgetfu 
ot self, without which tft most highl 
tificated 1 ein th 1 is comparatir 


Opposed to State Registration, 
we of the Lor 
State 


to put 


, ng 
premium rely technical acquirem 
ind to 1 the equally—indeed 
Import qualities to which I 
alluded 

H Lietter It 1 a lady who ha 
fortuna tten beet sly ill, w 
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ecotism! 7] never t f ay 

} ea m triy | afta Lore 

tarily they do so little for one’s cot 
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‘ ae ee eee : ; 

t 1 greatest mission is London’ nurses are drawn from all rani 
of society, and in the Hospital no sopial 

pose, M Liickes, there are some — tinctions ar recognised,” 


I wart from mental, quali- “Now, Miss Liickes. sup) . 





} 
i 





i Ppose a gir] js y 
disqualified In any of the ways you ha, 
“ Certainh S hould, of course, hav mentioned, what are het 


t «ti 


ud, chances of accens - 
. 3 } ) 
L good constitut At the same time she ance @s a probetioner ? 


ed rt | an Amazon. Provided a girl “Tam glad you ask that. b } 


cause ther 

wrong with her, she a widespread but quite erroneous impressi 
{ not despair of passing the medical that the nursing profession Is overcrowd 
xamin n whicl ill candidates must It is not Che demand for trained nur 
le even igh she may be in poor far exceeds the supply, and a suitable cor 
it the tim Indeed, many of our date should have no difficulty in obtair ; 
lidates a1 pted when by no means’ entrance to any hospital. You may thiy 
ther physic est. You see, it often this a little optimistic | 
that dri takes to nursing through last year we had two thousand candidat 


? 
; h ell roken up by death. She forthe ‘London.’ But then, fifteen hundr 


f from the bereavement of these were rejected at first sight as hoy 
er or mother, anxious, depressed, less. It must be remembered, too. ¢] 
bably having gone without there is a constant drain on the nursing ¢ 

meals « lor some time; and, of a hospital. This is a restless age. ay 


rr passes het 
hdent that regular food, hours, and health- excessive desi for chai and vai 


ipation will soon restore her to het some few tire of their work ; others. th 


con- nurses, lke ther cl. suffer from 


con on not very many, cannot stand the str 





some lea, to be married. or to return 


Minor Drawbacks their homes, to take the place perhaps « 


“On 4% Other hand, there are certe'‘n ister who is going to be married. §S 
or k minor ments which, although leave to start nursing institutions « 
to tay ! n a cereer in other devote themselv: I private nursing 


to her from one reason Or another there is, as I 


{ being ited as a nurse. a constant efflux which the influx is bar 
I example, hands that chap easily uffcient to meet. Certainly so far as t 
t elt leasantly warm and ‘London’ is concerned, no suitable « 
will lead to instant date will have to wait lor 
tior Only t other day the doctor 


rwise most promising The Strain of the Work. 


he had = cold “You have spoken of nurses being 


































NURSING 


although one or two other hos 
wed our example, train- 
ne is still unique in being absolutely 
from the hospital proper. 
n to the ‘London’ of 
h a Home are many and great. 
as I say, quite distinct from the 
Bow Road—Tredegar House 
way encroach on space 
work of the institution. Then 
opportunity of separating the 
the unfit at an early stage, without 
nursing staff proper; and as 
ght candidates received 
an study each one and give 
dual attention In a way 
difficult they few 


oul 


1x nf eZ 
davantag 


es 


H mta ] ~ iil 


ot in any 





the 7 


are 


Wert a 


Candidate must Sign a Bond. 


andidate’s poimt of view, 
H g\ her a chance of 
’ of thinking things over, of 
. of what her life as a nurse 
to speak, ‘taking the 
wever, it may be as well to 
fore a candidate enters the 
red to sign a bond, with 
(10 to the Hospital should 
ne of y own accord. On 
hould find her unsuit- 
orfeits nothing beyond 10s. 


material with which we 


] 


Ak 


we 


11 ar House, the candidate 
t of forming friendships 

oped, wil last her through 
all being well, she goes 





H ta he will be accompanied 
help to lessen the 
ot her new sur- 


he lithe 


tainly not least, the candi- 
her work as 
lredegar House its 
pital, and the pupil 
weeks’ training 
save forinstruction 
othe and 
wards at all 
there much 
th and 

example, 


and taught 

As I have said 
t Ho 
their six 

ital 
LrIOuS classes, 
of thei 
lut tha do learn 
H for bandaging, 
ts, the names and uses of various 


Is 


ey can 


pllances, measuring medi 
charts and 
duties of 
stomshing how many 


the simplest household 


peratt 


re rX 


rious domesti 
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duties, such 
washing-up. 

‘Moreover, the candidate is accustomed 
to discipline and regular hours, and in learn 
ing the simple, although to some apparently 
overwhelmingly difficult, task of keeping 
herself, her room, and her belongings neat 
and tidy, she lays at least one foundation of 
success 1n her profession. 

“Tredegar House the ‘ London’ 
{1,200 a year to maintain, but the outlay 
is more than repaid in the advantages gained 
in preserving the nursing staff from incom- 
petents and in the other ways I have men 
tioned. Further, and finally, I know from 
nurses themselves how much they enjoyed 
the days when they were pupil-probationers, 
looking forward with alternate hope and 
fear to the day of examination, and how in- 
valuable in every way they found their pre- 
liminary training when they passed tri- 
umphantly into the wards, still probationers, 
but none the less able to be of immediate use. 

‘Now, to return to the physical strain of 
nursing, it must be remembered that the 
work is carefully regulated, and at the 
‘London,’ at all events, every nurse Is assured 
of a sufficiency of rest and recreation, thanks 
to Mr. Sydney Holland’s enforcement ot 
what he calls the ‘ Nurses’ Charter of Liberty.’ 
Here it is: ‘No woman ought to enter any 
hospital where she gets less than two hours 
off duty every day in daylight, half a day oft 
every week, one whole day off every month, 
two or three weeks’ holiday in the year, or 
the equivalent of th hours differently 
arranged.’ 


sweeping, dusting, and 


costs 


Gone beyond the ‘“ Charter.” 


“Thanks to Mr. Holland, we have gone 
a good deal beyond this ‘ Charter,’ and all 
our nurses now get three hours off duty every 
day, in addition to half a day off every week, 
and a whole day off every month; and the 
annual leave (with pay) is now four weeks 
for everybody. This means, of 
an increased nursing staff and a considerable 
strain on the hospital But then if 
Mr. Holland believes that a thing is neces- 
sarv, he sees that we get it, and he has always 
maintained that a hospital should not be 
run at the expense of its nurses. 

«“ However, it is usually rather the nerves 
than the muscles that give way, and this 
shows that the nurse was temperamentally 
unfitted for her work, which brings us again 
to the enormous importance of charactet 

‘You think, then, Miss Liickes, that 
is Worth hving ?”’ 


course, 


resources. 


nurse’s lit 4 
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Emphatically. The nurse’s life has been “Yes; and in every fold there are black k 
improved in every way of late vears. At all sheep. But it seems to me that fay too much » | 
events, this is true of the ‘London,’ and, {1s made of such isolated cases, far too little My 

. | 


believe, of most of the big hospitals. In of the splendid lives led by the majority of 
some few small institutions it is possible nurses. I do not get much time for light 
that nurses are sometimes overworked and reading, but I have been struck by the fact 
live under generally bad conditions; but, that the nurse in fiction is often, if not 
is a rule, the nurse nowadays leads not only — usually, misrepresented. I suppose the truth 


1 useful, but ‘a thoroughly enjoyable exist- is that people like to read about the ‘ design. | 
en ing adventuress’ of a nurse, whereas they 
Unquestionably this is true of “ London” would be bored by a presentment of a good 
nurses. During my visit I was taken to patient woman doing her work without | 
see the “ Eva Liickes Nurses’ Home,” which thought of self or reward. After all, the | 
was opened in October, 1g05, and name 1 best nursing is done in silence, and therefor 
after Miss Liicke 5, aS a tablet records, to we do not hear about it.” \ 
commemorate her many years of splendid “As you have mentioned books, Miss | 
service Liickes, are there any works you would re- 
It would be difficult to imagine a more commend a young nurse to study?” } 
comfortable or more charming abode The 
big general sitting-room is indeed a delight- What a Nurse should Study. 
ful apartment, combining the solid comtort “We provide our probationers with a list 


and downv ease of the smoking-room of a of books they will find useful. Chief amongst 
first-class club with the brightness and re- these I should be inclined to recommend 


beh Lilt 


finement of a lady’s boudoir. Everywhere Dr. Hadley’s ‘ Medical Nursing’; ‘ General, 
in the daintv bed and other rooms there is Medical, and Surgical Nursing,’; Russell 


the ume note of ease with elegance, the Howard’s ‘Surgical Nursing’; Weeks- Hl 
same wise provision for tired nursing human-  Shaw’s ‘ Manual of Nursing’; Newsholme’s | 
itv. and everywhere nothing that thought ‘Hygiene and Public Health’; and Fur 
or ingenuity can suggest is spared to make neaux’s ‘ Animal Physiology.’ ” 
the ‘‘ Eva Liickes Nurses’ Home” a real Miss Liickes was, of course, far too modest 
home and a model of cosiness and restfulness. to mention her own most admirable work 
“ General Nursing,” which has won hearty 
A Nurse's Life a Happy One. commendations from all quarters. 
The life of a nurse,” continued Miss “Now, Mi Liickes, harking back to 
Liickes, ‘is certainly a happy one (unle nurse’s life, do patients show much grat 
he has altogether mistaken her vocation), tude? [I have heard it said that they d 


ind anyone who will visit one of our big hos- not.” 

pitals will easily see this from the nurses’ “Then you have been misinformed. Th 

face It is a life full of incident, full of gratitude of our patients, who, as you know 
good-fellowship, full of friends, full of are mainly drawn trom the very poor 


‘htness and happiness, and with the in- simply wonderful and most touching. i) 
tense satisfaction brought home to you couldn’t go on working all these years 1 We 
every day of your life that you are helping did not think more and more ot human 


<4 


thers to bear their burdens better. nature as we see it every year. True, dislik 
Chen people don’t realise what the free- of anurse bya patient Is not unknown, but if | 
dom of hospital life means toa woman. This is very rare. As one deat old man said t 
yund paradoxical considering the neces- his nurse, meeting her attet he had left th 
rily rigid discipline of a big nursing institu- hospital, ‘I am sure I don't know wit i 
tion, But that dis 1p ine ippli ; only to they get you ladies trom. You're mot! } 
y on duty. Oft d t nurse can do a like daughters than anything else.’ Yes, 111 
lease She g out: none asks her have known many, many most touching 
nq tively where she is going. She re- instances of gratitude, though 1t 1s not eds) 


turns: there are no curiou Inquiries as to to recall them on the spur of the moment | 


shows itself not 


where he has been, vhat she has been and it Is a gratitude that . AAL 
d Outside the hospital she enjoys only in words, but in beautiful little deeds {v< 
absolute freedom, and it is seldom that she “Some years ago a poo woman's only son 
betrays the trust reposed in her.” died in the ‘ London,’ and every sad annl- ee 
Forgive me, Miss Liickes, but one heat versary she brings us a bunch of flowers ane be 
mes of—well— frivolous nurses ?”’ a shilling in halfpennies. Again, I remember 


I 
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AND NURSES LEARNING COOKERY 











THE 


se 1% Very poor women 
ft, leavin sent % patrs of bahy 


And I could men i scores of similat 


ai contradicts what is said about the 
iding the ho pital ’ 

N doubt in the ‘ bad old times’ there 

Was some feeling of this kind, but it is fast 


dving out, if it is not already extinct. Afte1 


all, you can hardly expect anyone, rich o1 
poor, to enjoy going into hospital, faced in 
probability with s 
Nevertheless, to many of our patients hos 
pital must be a foretaste of Elysium, and | 
can certainly testify to the fact that often 
the most heartrending part of our work 1 
having to turn out patients who are ovet 
come with distress at the thought of leaving 
ind of what thev are going back to. I re 
member one poor woman begged us to let 


me serious Operation 


her son—an incurable ca lie in the hos 
pital, where, she said, she knew he was 
happier than he could possibly be at home.”’ 


Are Men or Women the Best Patients ? 
| turn now to the wards, Miss Lii kes, 
I r women make the by t patients 


1 nurse's point of View 
| should not like to say definitely. and 
I do not think there would be any unanimous 


t amongst nurs on this point 


Some nurses greatly prefer woman patient 
to men, and wie versd. Broadly speaking 
| | | ty Inen L1lVe le trouble, lol the 


eason that they do not require so 
h attention—tor example, in the way of 


har their hair brushed The behaviour 
{ the men we get in the ‘ London’ is wonde1 
fu Mar ft them are very rough dia 
) t is often the roughest who is 
the politest to the nurs ‘You mich 
P e, mate,’ Is a frequent injun 
tion fror n old patient to a new-comer who 
| tten to say ‘ Piease’ to the Siste1 
Phe hen able they are only too 
glad to help in washing-up and other ward 
lutte but usually they u 1} lore the Sister 
t juite pathetic earnestness not to let 

t know, when visiting day com: 
that t have been guilty of such ‘un 
conduct or she'll be expectin’ mx 

( { I 

\\ ries patient t? Usuall 

1 il I thi there l any 
ttorto paw ther than then 


OUIVER. 


done ‘up to time.’ When they 


¥ come into 
the wards they are surprised and amused 


at the patronage they receiv; Irom the 


patients. The young nurse enters thy ward 
very proud of her promotion, very nfident 
of herself, and pe rhaps with a tendency 
the Americans say, to ‘ boss’ thy 


» as 
patients 
Kut the ‘ bossing’ comes from the other 
de. The patients, at least thos who havi 
been there some time. probably know he 
duties better than she does. and she is genu 
inely astonished to hear a friendly voice ay 
ing, ‘ lsay, Nurse, you'd better ‘urry up with 
them there tea things, or Sister will be on 


to you when she comes round.’ ”’ 


Getting Used to Unpleasant Sights. 

“Do surgical cases bothe young nurse 
much ? 

“No. For one thing, they are eraduall 
accustomed to unpleasant sights : for another 
the Sister takes good care that at her first 
surgical case the neophyte is kept so busy 
that she has no time to think of turning 
laint 

“ And what worries the Matron most ?” 

“The Matron does her best not to allo 
anyone or anything to worry her. Nobody 


can do his or her best when worried—ther 
fore, don’t worry.” 

“Now, Mi Liickes, will you describe 
typical day in your life as Matron ? 


* Quite indescribable, save as hard wv 
from mormng to might My letters are 
brought to me at 7 a.m I get to bed between 


11 and 12, and, save tor luncheon and anne! 
I am at work all the time—and Sunday 
as well, and,”’ she added with a smile, ‘* Mi 
Holland has no ‘ Charter tor Matrons.’ But 


l 
} 


of course, I have the advantage of splendid 
assistants. My main duty Is to supervis 
and see that all departments work in hat 
mony, and this is made comparatively easy 
by the system which places each department 
in the hands of an expert. Visitors to the 
‘London’ sometimes express surprise a 
seeing Sisters and nurses) employ 
duties which apparently have little or nothing 


to do with nursing For example, there 


a trained nurse in charge of the telephone In 
my office. [his may seem a waste of Net 
kill as a nurse. but really it is not. For 
otten messages and o1 lers come m doctol 
wanting private nurse which only a tramed 


nurse could understand and kne 
] \ 
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rt] If they 


lemands are 


NURSING 
| urgent and 
are the requirements of 
1 to check any careless- 


linen in the wards. But 


ust a case of work and 


vything made easy to me 


it, unlike some matrons, 
Mr. Sydney Holland, 
and necessaries.” 
if I dare trouble you 
you briefly discuss the 
nursing, and, finally, 
advice to nurses in 


le of Payment. 


ment at the ‘ London’ 
ationers receive {12 the 

the second. If they 
f24 the third year, and 
become holiday 
1 year, £35 the fourth, 
xt year if they remain in 
Hospital. If a newly- 
placed on the private 
foo for the third year, 
nd it she remains in the 
1 440 for the fifth year 
vear, With washing and 
neluding about 44 for 


om the date of enter 
pital as a probationer, 
ursing staff receives 
annum, which brings a 
up to 450 per annum. 
in the service of the 
addition of £5 a year is 
vate nurse, say, by the 
en years of age, i not 
per annum 
teen vears 
| vate nursing statt 
disposed, at the mini- 
recelving a pension 
out having had to 
in order to secure 


a member of 


that nursing offers 


who pursue it faith- 
not, nor ts it desir- 


, &@ Money-making pro- 


don’t you think I 
rd to character and 
rettulness of self Phere 
I should like to em 
lat a nurse should never 
t small hospital It is 
t nurse should gain al/ 


AS 
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round experience, and that is only to be got 
in the great hospitals, where, moreover, a 
suitable candidate will never be kept waiting 
for long—probably not so long as in the case 
of the small institution. It is, however, a 
very different thing for a nurse who has been 
well-grounded, to go to some small, special 
hospital with a view to specialising in nursing 
a certain class of cases, for here the small 
hospital might offer greater facilities for ac 
quiring expert knowledge than the large 
one. But never begin in a small hospital. 


In connection with a nurse looking after 


Number One, however, I cannot do better 
than quote again from Mr. Holland’s ‘ Nurses’ 
Charter of Liberty,’ in which, in addition 
to the advice you already have, he advises 
every candidate for a hospital to satisfy her- 
self on the following points : 

‘*1, What lectures are given by the 
matron, and what by the staff? There 
ought to be lectures both by matron and 
staff. 

‘2. What other opportunities are given 
for study ? It is rather hard to expect pro- 
bationers to work for their examinations 
solely in the time given to them for rest and 
recreation, 

>. Is sick-room cookery taught 2? Do 
not go to any hospital where it is not taught. 
Why should you, if you can find an equally 
good hospital where cooking is taught? It 
is invaluable in private nursing, and, I may 
add, in private lite. 

‘4. Is there any premium to pay? If 
so, do not pay it, because you can get equally 
good training without having to pay a pre 
mium. Of course, if a candidate wants to 
enter under any unusual terms—for instance. 
under or over age, or does not want to sign 
an agreement to remain for any specified 
period—then a premium ts right 

‘5. What pay when commencing. to 
train? What prospects of increased re 
muneration ? What prospect of a pension ? 

‘o®. What length ot service before the 
certificate is granted 2? The agreement with 
the hospital should be very caretully studied. 
Women are rather apt to sign documents 
without reading them.’ 


Private Nursing. 


“ Then in regard to private nursing, I have 
already spoken of the necessity for avoiding 
egotism; but ther another fault that 
private nurses are, | fear, still very prone to, 
and this is an extraordinary tendency to ad 
dress their patients as ‘dear.’ It is a mere 
trick of speech, and one which 1s irritating 

















in invalid. Moreover 
all their wits abc 


misfortune to be ill, tl 


when grown per- 
ut them have the 
there is nothing more 
than to find themselves addressed 
in language which might be applied to a 
spoilt child 


‘However, I 


private nurses, 


do not wish to be hard on 
for I know that they have 


often much to endure at the hands of in 
considerate patients. 

In conclusion, I can only say to nurses in 
Fe] |. whether would-be or in being, what 
I said my last annual letter to the Sisters 





Nurse Ol the 


London Hospital: ‘ To 


task, and thos 


L7yeai nurse Is NO @asy 

enter ho pital hfe with that intention 
hould recognise the necessity for sustained 
effort, and not be » quickly depressed as 
n because they cannot overcome first 
lifficulties and win the day without a struggle 
| too readily to depression is a fault 
in itself very detrimental to success as a 
nurs¢ have lately been reading that, in olden 
time the ancient Britons were required t 


do penance for giving way to the sin of 
and making others unhappy 
here 1s something to be said in favour of 
this quaint custom, In an age in 


which many are prone to give way to a spirit 


despondenc\ 
I} 


reviving 
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of restless discont nt. No one asks fi r 

depressed nurse, and there is distinct selfis} 
ness In spreading gloom around when sun- 
shine 1s needed. Some of you will remem- 


ber Robert Louis Ste venson’s line 


is sto awa wit ’ 
(y t t ibour il \\ 


If we determin to light up the war 


for others, we should probably lighten jt 4 cl 
little for ourselve and gain more courags ) 
and self-control as time goes on These ar | R 
qualiti s Which do not always belong to the c 
nurse, and I should be so much more con ; 
: ] 
{ . 
' 
{ 
ki 
. 
{ 
: 
1] 
} 
sk 
\ 
N +t PITA HE 4 l 
fident of a nurs success if she cultivated : 


the habit of patient cheertulnes I never 


wi 


wish any of you to be amongst those who 
“rail at the ill.’’ Raging at darkness— 
however real it may be—is not an iluminat 
ing process, and. thi only way to remov 
darkness and depression 1s to set up a light 


the light which cheerful courage Neve! 


fails to shed on all around. It always re- 

mains true that The light of duty shines 

on every day for all.’ : 
“And now I really must say good-bye 


but let me again emphasise the facts tat 
char el Yr, ol the want ot 1, 
? 


demand for trained 


makes or mal 
a nurse, and that the 


nurse greatly exceed the supply 








Only a Slavey. 


A Complete Story. 


By F. J. 


THACK 
\\ cI faw den spade on her 


t S erations to an abrupt 


| ! Oo you crucl boy! 

elping vou all I can.” 

\ , i've set vour foot on one 

\ indeed ven't! I've been most 


Oh \ youl ss was over it and I 


t 1 carelessly 
M \ came along the path, 
it tl plots where the children 
rki f the distribution of 
t irdens which was to 
iw 
What hav been doing, Harold ?”’ 
Mot I ight Sarah had set her 
I so I caught her a 
t ill.”’ 

t's a \ ht to be ashamed of 
\ ul once and neve1 do 
\ ! [ ¢ J She's only a 
) ee you shall go to your 
f the morning, and if I 

d ‘slavey’ again, I will 

ii ld did as he was told 
breath, sufficiently loud 
You are only a slavey, 
7 

a deeper flush to 

ack | id caused on het 

rmured That's 

Well! I'll show him 

I | them with thei 

she walked away 

cm when they've 
y all get a prize 
t 1 for Harold specially 


vy Yet he thinks 


with wrath. 








CROSS. 


“Oh, it’s abominable!” she said aloud, 
“the way they think of servarts. ‘ Domestic 
is bad enough, but ‘slavey’ is worst of all 
Isn’t it enough that I work from morning till 
night and try to do my very best, but that I 
should be called a ‘slavey.’ I'll give notice, 
that I will, and I'll be a factory girl, or a hop- 
picker, or a rag-and-bone woman, ot is 


She had seated herself on a chair, and in 


the tumult of her feelings was rocking herself 
furiously, when at that moment the future 
factory girl, hop-picker, or rag-and-bone woman, 
tumbled over ignominiously, bruising her fore- 
head on the floor 

“Well, that just serves me right!” she 
exclaimed “I’m a silly, and as to giving 
notice, didn’t I promise mother I’d do my best, 
x no slavey, U'll do it! That I will 
and I'll give that little black nigger inside 


and slavey 


my heart, who is always tempting me and 
trying to make me do wrong, such a twisting 
as will keep him quict for a time ! 

With that, she plied the sweeper with re- 
doubled energy, brushed, polished, cleaned, 
and scrubbed 

here now,” she said, contemplating het 
handiwork ; “that’s good enough for Queen 
\lexandra and His Majesty King Edward VII 
let alone master and mistress ! 

Suddenly — het brow puckered. “ There, 
now, Sarah,”’ she said, “you haven't swept 
under the hearthrug.” 

‘Well, who'd be the wiser ?”’ came the swift 


answering thought 


Chen she broke out : Who'd be the wiser, 
vou little black nigger ? Why, 7 would ! Didn't 
mother once say to me, ‘ Sarah, show me the 


servant that sweeps beneath the bed and under 
the hearthrug, and dusts out the dark corners 


and I'll show you the Christian. So here 
woes 5 00 

With that, up came the hearthrug, away went 
the fender, under the bed crawled Sarah 
and for the next five minutes the spiders had 
a bad time 

But, though Sarah had scotched Black Nigger, 


she had not killed him That word “ slavey 
hurt her ; it lingered in her mind Phe soreness 
was renewed at night Dwelling on the care 


‘ 


less words of at ild caused them to grow mtoa 
terrible bogey : broodu over them imtensi 


tied their sting and made her wretched. Sh 














































































‘ mpted to | 

| iment it motl 
f uld see any 
i er mtenti 
and ( mw tt oe 


>I ¢ I the | 
\ 1 t written 
S what I « 

mi bly If I 
} 1 hy , cor 

bit for to-day, tl 
read tematically. 

continued : But 
and that the 


time | 


t But to-morroy 
ow came a 
| s the passa 
to t round it 
Now, either you 
ind to go your own 
her | lloquial n 
with herself or you 
manful like Well 
v t you forge 
\ t intended for 
al 
n came otl 
ict 1 it ~ il 
nent 1 
Kk Ihe did!) There 
tha 
I e went d 
| t be put 
But e was It 
{ | l cre 
1 
) é nd 
1 ( ] ied pi 
tl 
1 Sa 
il ao da 
' a 
. | 1 | 
5 I t be \ 
i r ¢ mi 
ld put 1 
\ enjoyed 
1 nd 
i t came f 
| ; 4 
le 


In't been (fhat it 


1X ned the littl 


d given her, for 
thing that would inter 
t nurse her wrath 


n with Hiarold 


d her mother to read it 


d there was no great 


would fail, for Sarah 


feared 
place 
ove Your Enemies.” 
d!’’ said Sarah 
would 
That’s not 
id Sarah 


honestlv, 


who 


it vill be 


to-morrow, 


as going to get my own 


‘ive him to-night; I've 


we all see ! 


nd the fight was renewed 


It was no use trying 


t to make up your 


reasoned the girl in 


ner of discussing things 


it to do the right thing 


only a ‘ slavey 


id aloud \nd 
t e added * You 


tting away from 

stan thinking perhaps 
iS a ry hot day, and 
larly fractious that 
ith 1 e children !’ 

ly hey're perfect 


t my job. I’ve 
eV“ isn’t it hot ? 
er, and why 


Tit lude d 


was no reason 


| { sounds of th 
the irden, where the 
| | re having 
iren whom, 
a tertaim, amuse 
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farce to-day There were high words, encow 

icoun- 
ters, excursions, alarums, one pitched batt] 
and a tablecloth blacl 1: 


an inkpot upset 


IdCKenNe¢ 


one child Harold sent to his room for pun 


isi 


ment, ugly faces made, ugly words spoken 


} . 


Soth nurse and governess longed for the lunc} 


hour to come 
“Well, let ’em “ Didn't ther 
‘slavey’ 2? Why should J] 


said Sarah 


call me a 


» oO f 
It Of 


my way to help ?” 

But Sarah had a kind heart il q 
She worked so hard that by twe k 
she had finished, and her mistres 


and said “Well done Sarah : 


can have a run in the par 





Those few kind words stirred Sarah 


she cared to own 
Through the park 
shady and delightful ! 
She was just turning away wh 
thought 
Master Harold would like a run, too ? 


‘Oh, Sarah, that 


down to the brook how 
n a sudden 
struck her, and she said, ‘“ Perhaps 
kind of you ! He has been 
such a bad boy this morning and is locked in 


the bedroom in disgrace, but I shall be glad 


if you will take him 


So for the moment, Sarah was exalted in her 
own esteem But not for long 

Harold had not got over his ill humour. H 
was as cross as two sticks, thought Sarah 


She was lis horse; he pulled the 


tight on her arms that it hurt ; he pushed her 


string so 


into the nettles when she was getting some 


wild raspberries { m and her hands wert 
covered = with tings whereat he laughed 
loudly ; he spelt lavey by the deaf and 
dumb alphabet, and » tormented the girl 


uld do to kee po little black 


nigger "’ in subject 
She succeeded for the time being, but, whet 
lunch, murmured 
Sarah girl, you've done your best, but it's no 
good |” 
During the aft on she iid to herself 
Now. Sarah. there’s one thing to remember: 


len to-night at 


you need not into the garden to-nignt at 
all No one will thank you HW you do—no 
one will blame you if you keep away.” 

And with that she thought of the nettl 
tings which had only just ceased to give her 
discomfort ind id [ won't! See if I 
do! 

But when evening came she was drawn against 
her will into the irden ‘*T needn't do any 
thin anvhow,” she thought 


natch It had 


She first visited Harold’s little ] 
d there only and was vers 
looked at her plleous!) 


Lic ind wan face 


been watered here 
very dry the flower 


with drooping bo 
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But mother and I have seen a kind-hearted person go around every night’”—p. % 





H von’t get a prize, that’s certain !’”’ she 
id mfortably, rememberin his behaviour 
t ning 
rhet me the vision Lo , 


ild see the lines as clearly as if they 
tlined in fire 

m’t! I won’t! I won't she ex 

l tamping her foot “T’m only a 

I’m not a hospital nurse or a district 

missionary or a Methodist preacher 

a ition Army lassie; I won’t— and 


lked firmly away 


I e heard a stran und * That’s 

ter at his old game rapping,’’ she said 
Somewhere or other in the garden a rat had 
i dwelling There was quite a rat path 


yng the wall where the children’s gardens lay 

nd just on the border of Harold’s plot Sarah 

id noticed a hole that day So had Peter 

tly, for he was now engaged in tearing 

way the earth with furious energy, and oh! 
it a sight was Harold’s garden 

Without a moment’s hesitation, all her past 





ns thrown to the wind, Sarah dashed 


» the rescue and seized Peter by the collar. 
But Peter was very much in carnest, and his 
like Sarah’s, was tricky So now she 
warded for her pains by a savage growl, 
nd the next moment Peter teeth fastened 
the lower part of her les Fortunately, 
er clothing came in the way or the bite might 
However! he threw Pete 


1 the dog, alarmed or ashamed, did not 


been serious 


etur t the encounter. 
For the next half-hour, though her leg ached 
d like a navvy She stopped up 
he rat hole with stone smoothed the 
rden and watered it thoroughly; then she 
ked at the other garden nd watered them 


perfections of the 





id W rl 
After t t she walked off umbling * Well, 
k, silly thu No one will see 
Ww | r all, you're 
ly \ l down in her heart 
é y comfortabl ht Neve 
He ] \ It I] ht 
Ty) following Thursday i a vreat day 
plendid tea d e walnut-tree 
1 mother were there with all the 
Idi ; and mother thought in her heart 
ked ind b e hitth iungel 
aistrib prizes u 
{ h I the <« | en Lhe il 
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When they thought all was ove he said 
I have one extra prize,” and he held up 
beautiful little silver watch and chain. “Noy 
whom do you think that is for ? 


The children were mystified, and no one could 
Aig 


pucss 
Sarah, standing in the background looke; 
It had beer 


her great ambition to have a watch like that 


on the trinket with longing ey 


lor years. She recollected only a few months 


ago being reproved by Mrs. Warren for loiter 





ing at the jeweller’s window till the children 


became fretful, and how, confessing the caus 
of her fault, she was pardoned. She recollected 
too, the battle she had waged against *“litth 
black nigger ’’ when she had felt an almost 
irresistible desire to spend her hardly saved £2 


on just such a watch as Mr. Warren was ex 


hibiting—that £2 she had determined mother 
should have for a _ nice, comfortable arm- 
chai 

These thoughts pa d throuel her mind 


as she wondered who would be the lucky 


possessor Perhaps the governess was to hay 
it, or nurse, but not a ‘‘slavey,”’ oh no! 
She was startled beyond expression to hea 
Mr. Warren say 
Well, children, it’s for Sarah.” 
Then, atter a pause, Sarah standing dumb 
founded, he proceeded seriously 
Why are all your gardens so beautiful ? 
You have worked in them, no doubt, with great 
industry. But mother and I have seen a kind 
hearted person go around every night, and if 
any of you have neglected to water your patches 
Sarah has done it Yo and one evening we 


saw her save Harold’s garden from Peter's 


destructive paws, and get a bitten leg for het 
pains, and not one word has she ever said about 
it And, dear children, you have not always 
been kind or considerate to her, But Saral 
is a true-hearted /rie * he emphasised the 


word, ‘‘and I want you to show her in futur 


that you, as well as w know her worth 

If Sarah had been going up to be beheaded 
she could not hay felt worse 1 she did 
then. But when H ld squeezed het hand 
and ud, ‘ You're brick, and I'll nev 
iy that nasty w | - again,” thet 
oh, then she had th in het t whi 
no words could deseribe 


Wonderful he thought that night as sl 
put her head on t pillow and listened to t] 
ticking of the wat He called me ‘ Friend 
Well I 
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The Three Choirs’ Festival. 


By CLARENCE WILLOUGHBY. 


NYONE who has been privileged to be 
i. present at the annual Festival of the 


ee Choirs will never forget the unique 


ot such an occasion For a whole 
K everyone in the city where the Festival 
| thinks nothing but the musical 
es which take place in the ancient 
al Fy 1 part f » wor 
parts of the world 
lovers 
toenyoy 
iblin i 
Me 
vV th 
Fy | I oh 
: Seinen 
\ . 2 





attraction is undiminished by the flight of 
time. It is held one year in Worcester, 
the next in Gloucester, and the next in 
Hereford. This year it is the turn of the 
glorious old city ot Worcester to welcome 
the visitors. 

The programme for the Festival, as usual, 


contains one or two new works specially 
written for 

production; 

but it has been 

; found that the 

i greatest attrac 


tion at thes« 
Festivals is the 
performance ol 


' wey | 
posse se, 






such well 
known works 
as Handel's 
Messiah and 
Me ndelssohn’'s 
Elijah and 
ITyvmn of 
Praise In re- 
cent vears the 


( oOmposi trons 
J of Sir Edward 
Elgar have 












































































building 


beautiful 


led the 





Tuk QUIVER. 


ry large audiences, especially in 
here Sir Edward and his family 
n honoured residents for many 


there could be no 
than an old 


dged that 
tting for an oratorio 
athedral, with its exquisite architec- 
memories of the past, and its mysti 
{ devotion hovering over the whole 
difficult to find 


acoustl 


It would be also 
with such 
rties as, lor exam] le, Worcester Cathe- 
pianissimo heard 
distinctness at the 


perfect 
wre a passage Is 
greatest 


from the orchestra. 


Festival Week. 
he benefit of those who have not 
Phree Festival let me 
some of the incidents of the Festival 


On Sunday the ser 


Choirs 


ices In the cathe- 


oloured by the coming musical feast, 
1 rule, one or two special anthems 
ndered during the day and a special 


made from the pulpit by the 


on behalt of the charities hich 
benefit from the Festival 
Monday guests and visitors” arrive 
I] parts of the muntry Phey also 
that, unless they have had the 
t to engage rooms, all the leading 


re filled betorehand ven the 
ind the 
the city lay themselves out to be 


inhabi 


y courteous to strangers Phere are 
hearsals ot the chon ind orchestra 
nention here that each morning 
t hie eek there are special anthem 
v service in the cathedral pri 
‘ 14 1 lav. which com 


ually about eleven o'clock. 


wsday morning the Festival com 
th hie eat (toro, and yeal 
the ove cing day has been favoured 
ely ithes It is a beautitul sight 
hie ithedral filled im every part 
( tion wih manitestly know 
the noble oratorios QO! course 
ipplau to n and interrupt 

‘ thr and the singet 


l to better advan 


second half of last century Ma lame Albani 
Iward Lloyd 


Madame Patey, Mr. Ex 
Charles Santley made a 
tette of principal 

heen surpassed Phe 


younge! 
the well known names ot 
Butt, Mr. Plunket Greene, Mi 
Mr. William Miss 
Miss Hilda Wilson (a native of 
Madame Kirkby Lunn 
Phe scen street during tl 
interval is full of 
sreat 


(green 


In the 


congregations disperse fot 


hour’s interval \ great deal of hospitalit 


is dispensed by civir 
there 
special entertainment provided 


siastical leaders, and 
and orchestra. One of ow 
a garden party in progress at 
Parry’s country seat There is 
performance — ol 
that 
hours in 


ing another 
in the cathedral ) 
one spends several 
t 


ment of mu highest 


Phe Festiva ses on) Frid 


Is sometimes lar concert held in 
the halls of th tv. and th 
Opportunit ne enthus 
lation of the neers spl 

\ substantia Im Is rast 
1 tions 1} taken it ¢ 
for the benetit ( 
aD tiv cl ‘ tine thire 


This Years Programme 


pter | Ia § | 
in the atten Worcees ( 
hcl thee " r he i 
1 ()) Pav ! l 
Cl nh Ute if ! 
Sir Edward I mou 
(,¢Vvo) biotite 


marvellous auar- 


singers which has ney 





v generation 
singers appearing at these Festivals includ 
Madame (la 
Watkin Mills 
\gnes 





and many 


pu turesqu ness 


dignitaries and 


is always son 





illustrations sh 


during the d 


blisstul enjoy 
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-Jay morning 1n the cathedral Sir of the Festival not to make special refe! 
; Villiers Stanford’s Stabat Mater, a ence to the choirs who take part in it. 
G » concerto by Beethoven, and the im- It is essentially thety Festival, for without 
ivy Everyman form their enthusiasm and zeal the Festival 

cramme. In the evening in the could not take place. The singers are drawn 

| Mendelssohn’s //vmn of Praise, from the three cathedral cities, and it is the 

- Vaent nd a new work by Mr. ambition of musical young people to attain 
\tkins are promised. Mr. Ivor Atkins, to the honour of singing at the Festival. 
idmira nductor as well as a The various conductors, composers, and 
ganist, acts as the conductor of the — soloists have often borne testimony to the 
On excellence of 
mort the choral sing 
Handel ing, and no one 


who has heard 
the familiai 
choruses of 7 /: 
' m- 4 a: Messiah ren 
tor vill SFE " Q dered at the | 
a te " ee ecient t Festival — will 
lral. and s6uUD VE THE ni iN , a think the praise 
sing se] “ DANO] ; exaggerated. 
th a7 $ r Criticism has 
been, and will 
be, directed to 
wards various 
features of the 
Festival, butall 
unite in appre 
ciation of the 
Three Choirs 
and their beau 
tiful work. 
Worcester is 
a charming ca 
thedral city 
with de ighttul 
surrounding 
country, which 
has otten 
formed the 
subject of art- 
ists’ pictures 
Within eas\ 
ra reach by rail 
“ant tee cued & ene wine we is Malvern, 
\ ATHEDRAL. and many vis- 
itors to the 
the list ntralto soloists, and Festival who cannot find accommodation 
Koet M Mildred Jones, and in Worcester stay at Malvern. It was at 
Dilys J hare the rest of the Wynds Point, a delightful house at Malvern, 
to 1 | tenors are Mr. John that the great singer, Jenny Lind, spent the 
Mr. G Elwes, and Mr. Walter last years of her life. She has left many 
Phi sts are Mr. Plunket happy memories in the neighbourhood, and 
exceedingly popular her grave in the cemetery 1s visited every 
Three ( Festival: Mr. Charles year by hundreds. On it is inscribed “I 
ho will be new to know that my Redeemer liveth,” the words 
ur M William Higley, and of the great solo she sang so impressively. 
K rt Ra Worcester pottery has a world-wide fame, 
this litthe sketch and during Festival week many people take 


. , 











opportunity of going through the pottery 
works and seeing the interesting 
ih which the clay p before it is 

d into exquisite china. In Worcester, 

too, hundreds are employed in the glove track 
| rich in historical as 

pleasant hours can 


Pprocesst 5 


iSSes 


IS) also 


itions, and many 


be spent in wandering about its narrow 
treets, and inspecting the quaint old half- 
timbered houses and other buildings, which 
ire a ited th some of the great figures 


High Street stands the 


Guildha a curious Qucen Anne structure 
ining on its exter tatues of Charles | 
and Charles I] Inside you may see some 
antiqu cannon JIE ana breastplate 
il] ol Cromwell s crowning mercy 
en he inflict it defeat on King 
{ troop ind t streets of the old 
il city ran red with blood Phe 
told of h ( held a council 
I W Oo the rool ol t cathedral towei 
1 it is on 1 ted that a fine his- 
t il painting might be made out of the 
ncl but fal | Vv, no artist has 
( lertaken thr 
( nl | to ft treets again, you 
may st the old house in the Corn Market 
































which harboured the fugitive king 

while just before his flight into the countr 
It is still marked with an old oak panel 
ing the inscription ** Fear God, honour 
king.” At the ba 
until 
portion of the old 
part of Worcester 
building which is 
by Oueen Elizabeth. 


a lew years ago at any rat 
city wall. In anoth 
stands a half-timber 


said to have been visit 


seen, 





If you have time and care for the ef 
vou might trace in and about Wore 
the scene of many the incidents 1n ! 
Henry Wood's novels, some of which 
peared in the early volumes of THE QUIVE! 
She calls the ancient city Helstonlerg! 
Readers of Phe Channings,”” tor instal 
may remember how little Charlie ran down 


to the river and disappeared. His iriends 
thought he had been drowned. I 

look at the view of the cathedral trom 
Severn, on page 953, you will see the arci- 
way, Just above the ferry-boat, un | 
the terrified boy raced down to the bank 





Qur illustrations relate to Uh 
Cho rs’ Festival which took pl 
at Glouceste! 
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shops in Eng 


sch sake 
the Pan 
Bish 
ind is 
icon 


} 
ne) 


il 
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or more 
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us, who has 
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ot 
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able administrator 


se 
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Conversation Corner. 


am 
power 


Less Work on Sunday 


P! 


RESIDENT 


has 
in 


work 


Washington 


directed t 


the departments 
be restricted 





h 


BISHOF OF N 
that which of ar 
character, or which 1 
as being absolutely 
to the public 

tare According 
General Meyer, in wl 
ment more work has 
on Sunday 





il 


ROOSEVI 


I, 


! 


Sunday 





























other branch of the Goy 
| ro 


nt wo) 
der intended ¢ A th 





1as issued an o 




















munimise Sunday work in # 
Post Office Department 7 ic 
closing order is the Presid an v05] 
resp ‘ ¢ ippeal ft tk 
Sunday Observance League 
Wa liligt l N 
sje 
A Freed Slave 
Na the 
bout V 
: all 
To He 
|* the famous library of VW 
fenbiittel in Hesse is 
ld Bible whic sul tr 
red, but til it 
| lystery is \ * 
dbyt very ol] 
l t t It appear 
1 that passage in Genesis wher 
God tells Ev that Adam sha 
| ier master and shall rul 
er the German translatior 
Und er soll dein Herr s 
Herr,” hicl eans master 
s 
N | 
t rror s caused 
rrel n the pr 
iis wife in the year Chine 
vil was t nd m 
Phe wile w geful, and in Missi 
lent wat Ss of the mig / 
entered tl room, where I Re 
nd had | setting ty] : 
1 lic 1° He 
Nari ’ 
<fo 5 


\ Watchful Apprentice 





yee printer was arrest 
after the book had be 
d is a ntice tes 

‘ 5 





{ a | 
t rad Lhe \ 
if hb] ml 
ip f li 
) vor that t 
1 } } 
f the ed sil 
f | | d 





stor in Overalls 


on 
2 M 
Mr. 1 ‘ 


<Je 
Help Poor Gris 


\ 


<je 


nese Protect 


‘Ussionaries 


R 


CONVERSATION CORNER. 


An Qld Soldier's Gift 


A! a recent Bible Society 
‘ mecting .a small packet 


was dropped into the collection 


plate On being opened ,it was 
found to contain a= sixpence, 


these words being written on the 
wrappel “An old soldier's 
donation who wants to help to 
send Bibles to India, This all 


I can afford 


mecting 


cannot get to the 
his unknown friend 
id evidently got someone to 
take his gift to the meeting as 
he could not himself be present 
liow many of us are giving all 
ifford to help on God's 
work ? 
fo 


The Grave of Abraham 


TH! RE is no little signifi 

cance in the fact that the 
first use of money of which we 
read in the Bible was the pur 
chase tf a grave Abraham, 
bereaved of his wife, desired a 





irving she might 
dwelling at 
* children of 
who offered 
e of their sepulchres 
ited to own the place 
the sacred might 
Finally he purchased the 
ive of Machpelah from Ephron 


vil place where 
he laid Ik 
th unong thy 


cordially 


Was 





ashes 


the Hittite for four hundred 
hekels of silver (estimated at 
rhe land and the cave 
ed a permanent possession 
md became a burying plac for 





t patria Abraham was 
iid there beside his wife Sarah, 
nd here Isaac and Rebekah wer 


rhea | alld when lacob died lll 
vpt le is carricd to Mach 





ih 1 buried there with his 
rs fhe cave with its 
rated contents is now in the 
| of tl lurks, who 
caled it and will allow 
to enter it \ mosque 1s 

t ab it md im it are 
pp d t stand 

r tl places where 

t li ire laid in t cay 


sSo 
Sayings of Christ 


“THA wondertul 
ot buried 


Store house 








treasure, Egypt, 

is led up another supply 
f netent Christian literature 
At Ediu, Nubia, a number of 
parchments has been found, 
d twentv-live leaves ot 
translation of alleged 

Sa of Christ is well as 
peor 1 ot thy c? spels ot 
[at Mat and ul in 
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Quaint Thanksgivings 
N the matter of harvest 
thanksgivings the old ordet1 


is changing, and giving way in 
many places to a novel form of 
adapted to the imme 
diat the district On 
the East Coast the thanksgiving 
embraces the harvest of the sea 
as well as that of the land At 
St Phomas’s Church, Scar 
borough, which stands in 


Service 


needs of 


the 
old quarter of the town, herring 
fishing are used in the 
decoration of the building for 


nets 


the festival, and are very attra: 
tive to the fishermen and thei 
wives who attend the service 
But Folkestone has been even 
more thorough than Scarborough 
in this respect. A few vears 
ago, at the well known Fisher 


men’s Chapel in the town, fresh 
fish were introduced with start 
ling effect. The finny represent 
atives comprised cod, 
mack rel, plaice, and 
From the ceiling some fine cod 
fish were suspended, and one of 


( rabs, 


soles. 


these caused a small sensaticn 
by falling amongst the congre 
gation Prize pumpkins and 
huge vegetable marrows figuic 


largely at thanksgiving serviccs 
in the rural districts; and ia a 
Gloucestershire church a_ few 
seasons ago there was seen in the 
couple of thriving 
young plum trees, heavily laden 


chancel a 


with fruit They were fixed 
one on each side of the Com 
munion table, and had been 
potted for the occasion, 


se 
Cotton and Coal Offerings 
[x i North 
or tl 


Tee Ve 


umberland parish tw 
ars ago two huge 
lumps of coal graced the chancel 
1 gv the 
hey were sent in response to the 
appeal for things with 
decorate the church, 
were probably used, 
they regarded 





thanksgiving service 


not because wer 





is appropriate for the purpose 
but beca the reverend gentk 
man did not want to offend the 
sender by rejecting the grimy 
offering At Blackburn = there 
was once a cotton harvest 
thanksgivin service. It was 
irranged by the Rev. H. S. R 
Phornton, it Holy lrinity 
( that town Phe 
church was very artistically 





the occasion, cot 
like adorn 


decorated tot 


ton pods and such 


nents being conspicuous in the 
embellishment of the edifice \ 
1 ded « vregation votcd thy 








[Two More ‘ Quiver 
Medals 


M* readers will 1 pleased 
4 + h that two 1 ) 





eat th r Lore 

liver Medals h lately 

t awarded ‘ { ae 
1 g hb ind ti other to 
Ser i | l vy 1s 








4 re ig 1 I 

+ } S oo] 
I cel lor 

t! 1 r by hi trades 

Vrit to me about the matter 
t Sul ntendent of t Scl ] 

Before the vot tool 

I t that no better choi 
] lt + 
: if 





sje 
The Girl Medallist 


TH! rirl of the Country 
Hon iry ha 
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three other girls had 27, 13 
and 11 votes.’’ Both boy and 
girl, I may add, are splendid 
examples of the work accom 


plished by the National Refuges 
for Homeless and Destituts 
Children 

2 


a 


Do we Read Sermons ? 
“THE question whether sermons 


are read nowadays has been 
answered in the  athrmative 
rhe publisher of Moody's ser 
mons said not long ago that last 


thousand 


vear on hundred 

volumes of the great evangelist's 
addresses were sold, and that 
two and a half million copies 
have been sold since they wer 
first published A New York 


newspaper which devotes two 
pages every Monday to reports 
of the sermons preached in the 
city on the preceding Sunday 
several thousand mor 
of its Monday edition 
f the edition for any other 
Se 
Reindeer for Labrador 
GRENFELI 


De WILFRED 7 
h been active in 


as 


moting th duction of 
d deer int 





prove a source of 
o that country, and b 
IS of conterring a great 
scattered popul 

f this outlyi: 
porte n of our Empire I 
Alaska, where 
introd ] ! 


duced about : 








































Feeding on Moss 

pX summer time the 
are useful as pack anin 

but the usefulness of ¢} : 


1 te any 
does not The d 
rich 


reindeer 


end here 
milk—so rich, inde: 
that it needs diluting before | 

and this milk makes excellen 


cheese 


1 


give 


Reindeer meat is 
larly purveyed by the Norweo; 
and Swedish butchers ded 
the winter months Rei 
n be herded on land whi 


=} 





ca 





useless for other purposes; th 
burrow into the 


it away with 


snow and clear 
their hoofs 
on the moss 
When the introd 
tion of the reindeer into Labrad 


Was propose ads the 


noses 


beneath 


and browse 





que stion 


food received first consider 
tion, and Sir William ¥ 
regor stated that the reind 


moss grows abundantly in | 


rador he so-called reind 





is botanically 


<Je 





Winter Rounds by Reindeer 


Cll 








st of ‘ 
fifty deer « bt 
wud trained « I 
Doctor l 
now make t 
drawn bv leer et 1 of 
] ‘, ’ ] 
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. ee Ee, 
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Miss Fallowfield’s Fortune. 


ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 


Author of ‘* Concerning Isabel Carnaby,’ 
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: SYNOPSIS. 
Charlotte | whield in her dingy lodgings and deplore er poverty, but her sister 
‘ rypr Each girl gaged e chance marriage for them is 
r ere ve may pray and the prayer be granted, Charlotte forth to offer a petition, 
‘ to pra ly for it accords w he D \W Returning home, she 
rica t 1 farich un i by the next ma he receives news that 
8 money—a million | nds—has been bequeathed t er 
i and finds M Fallowfield at Dinglew i Hal t yment of her fortune, most 
and her husband are dead, and their child Dagmar, now grow to a pretty young lady, lives 
/ aS expectat f one indred t ind pounds, The problem at Dinglewood—discussed with 
Dor ‘ r tl iy ntment of a new vica ! Fa vfield, who holds the patron 
Re The is Sprott, but Dagmar declares for somebody “ your id good-looking and nice.’ 
Mr. I y Spr ea to M . Duncan and Somers, Mi Fallowfield’s lawyer 
‘ puts ina word with his employer on behalf of |! ! But at a dinner at 
‘ a spit t irrow-minded mitoleranc at Fallowfield dismisses him as a 
I For ‘ ‘ acal liv ‘ lhe ne t 1 widower of some filty 
r rote ind im i finger-tiy t the love of beauty and a tru 
row | t t yance of Mr. Octavius Rainbrow, art critic of 7 
dee Da ir, who tre " in playful fashion, and pressed for her reason for refusal 
hile t al iM Fallowtield are attracted t ve another, and to the 
part 1 hon n tour to Australia. Octavius Rainbrow is on the same vessel 
e Sydney Exhibition. Before her marriage M Fallowtheld made a temporary will 
. n Mr. Forrester —intending i r retur go ful ito the question of how 
expended in the cause of charity. Su y | rs from the honeymoon couple 
i VI ed and th of them, a ell as Octav Rainbrow, have been drowned. The 
é fore wife the money Dagmar ; if Mrs. Forrester 
) ind a hi 1 Claude Dagmar er practical mind, is intent 
4 a i t iry nastery, ‘The 
iy, and Claud I) ul eda‘ whited sepulchre 
f ith by | “or er | at rca Immediately on that act of heroism Mr 
Cour i led at the Rev. Luke Forre ra e str er and more v 
for re de d 1Ca 
I d proval Dagmar and ‘ idly expressed horror of 
! | t er havet ht fa ythi alt ne vi every Isc in 
y rch Wi " é t fathe A ted, Claude ofter 
ity t mn f, and i t itely accepted, not wit! 
la i rT ry pa Sud eat 
ili 1 retur ri 
Indian Ocea i recke a coral reef. Mrs. Forrester 
‘ it ind they pulled a ve with Mr. Forrester on board, 
pa i i Mi For died of hunger, thirst, and 
€ i for A i li mory ad pletely va ed, and 
‘ i Was, a ‘ y for England His ry 
le t the lrol ( fa r of sude, and Dagmar, after 
I 1 astery t t i, and Da ri 
: we 
CHAPTER XVIII and the need i¢ hi ed and betore the early 
beginnings of the Church had emerged from 
PAMENTS. 
their restiny-place mn Mr Sprott’ bay 
i 
B I 4 ht be mely, to Miss Fallowfield’s own nicce.” 
hear | nm < h And that the I ul d ha | ut awa 
\\ re ed ill Mr. (¢ lo er’s popish notions of 
: | ice Du lin tconvel I ' cle! added Mi 
rs ind rnin into an orphanage 
\ r ¢ irl 1 hil n it were instead. 
‘Still it i hankle \ K bringing up ther 
t 7 law ha folks’ childret hed Mr Mawer, ceiny 
ven Mi that halt of them re bound to irn_ out bad.” 
Mi l wheld “Nothing like as bad as monks and nun 


Mawer,” ret | Skinner. 


re |i Mi Pov rush in. “Oh! ne 
































I [ you are quite mi “T wasn't 
me there is something very beauti not one way 
vents and monasteries, corn. “All 
rit Hivin t ether bound to each that the pre 
r desire ve their Maker. it Fallowfield’ 
ike a li e family, with God niece 
| h all vil ovether in then “Mi kon 
| r ind doi His bidding. And mured Mi 
il to t ik that God 1 ré “No \r 
ffer a home to all those plain and I meant M 
i t I ae | I to a ike he { i ! to Iie 
ws that the © have their place to call | 
think that e are mistaken in begin it whe 
et against nur rit because nul close on. fit 
ve a reason how, for the lives of | owtield 
f single won vhom there d n't \nd 
room tor ! ere else ot het 
ilw ro for them that can fill ever, 
Tove expostulated Mrs. Peppet niece out and 
ut brinyit any nunneri into of the old-f 
And as for the women with no Ing one’s n 
|, I can’t see that either God or man ind lettin 
I h the bette lor their company which throw 
i disapproved of that young For Peppercorn 
1 his monaste notions,” said Mi defiance, wait 
relig on 1s a canker in pick it uy 
of any comn Don't vou agree (nd Cc ¢ 
Mr Sprott, that monasteri ind Peppercors 
nad the ' nks of ini t nd thir I 
I \ K¢ ne ) util t 
Spt \ led oO to speak the (,od Wh 
) of Mohammed's cottin, be “(Certau 
heaven ot Claude | orrester pre difference in 
Phe | to the livin tf Dinele leavir ul 
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, hat t ned If pet ple Want 

sham < t for themselves, in 
| y ) their rich relations.” 
| Alt ht } | meant folks to leave 

teri and orphanage 
| : ' tor them to be born ith 
| ves,” persisted Mrs. 
rn. And as He settled them all in 
' t shows that He meant 
money to their own 

| ea) a pikestaff ! ” 
| mone\ to leave, so it 
i ad think,” little Miss Tovey 
it if | had, | think I 
to friends who were 

tions who were not 


stood firm. “ Then 


n ill-regulated mind 
| t. Ar vey; its just what I 
\ t you Blood’s thicker 
week, and vou ought 

f f for not feeling it.” 
than water, as you 
! | t it isn’t very thick 


and your relations 


Vho ps ke, and 

rn She had sut 

little at the hand 

S rn remarks,” said 


nM ch to be said 


Phe kitzwilkinse 


rsatior Chen 
i ever came ro 
n entionil the 
of race w ill 
nf nded nee 
verful and in 
persons who have 


\ doctor ed so 
\ t 1 are nd no 
! int!” broke in 
r 
ni iri adsdate 
| re-threadiny 
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ject, “say what you like, you will never con 
vince me that Miss Fallowtfield’s will was any 
thingy but a sin and a shame. She ought to 


have left all her money to her niece, with no 
restrictions or conditions whatever. If she 
wanted to build convents and orphanages, why 
couldn’t she do it in her lifetime, and then 
leave her niece to do what she liked with the 
money when her time came? But what could 


le woman: 


from a singie 
single, Mrs 
Amelia; “she 


interrupt ! | 


you expect 
“She wasn’t Peppercorn, dear,” 
pleaded the gentle Was married.” 
“Amelia don't 
thought of Miss Fallowfield as a single 
and I something 


uperb in Mrs. Pepper 


Tovey, always 
womanh, 
There was 


always shall 


orn’s contempt for tacts 


when they interfered with her own precon 
ceived opinions. “But folks nearly always 
come to grief over their wills, if you notice.” 


beautiful of Mrs. 
money to 


thought it so 
leave all her 
dressmaker. 


Mrs. 


opinions do 


“Well, I 
Forrester to want to 


charity,” argued the little 
“Quite right, Miss 
marked 


you infinite credit. I 
Mrs. Peppercorn in her idea that, 


Povey bag said 
“Your 


totally 


Sprott 


with approval. 


disagree with 
with regard 
duty to our 


God.” 


to testamentary intentions, oul 


comes betor 


vuur duty to 


neighbour 


“TIT didn’t savy our neighbours | said our 
relations,” retorted Mrs. Peppercorn, “and 
what I said I stick to. I consider that your 
will should be like your family Bible —no 
names written in save members of your own 
family. And if vou think that Providence 
will be taken in by your neglecting your own 
flesh and blood, and then trying to square it 
with Him by leaving your money to charity, 
I can only say | think you’re mistaken. I had 


that 


some charity or 


who behaved like 


fortune to 


a great-aunt left quite 


a nice little other 


while some of her own relations were almost 


tarving But | feel sure she has been proe- 


perly punished by this time —-as indeed she 


I 
dese rved 


‘I don’t believe in future punishment,” ob 
ected th free-thinkin Mi Skinner. 

“Don’t vou You didn’t know my great 
aunt!” Mrs. Peppercorn, though no theolo 


House 


favour ot 


ian, had grasped the fact that Somerset 


in itself is a standing argument in 
Puryatorys ‘Oh! she was a most trying old 


woman all round Her idea of making her 
elf avreeable was to tell folks she’d left them 
methu in her will: and after that, of course, 
they were as ple nt to her as Punch for fear 
he should alter it 
‘It was very untruthful of her,” remarked 


Mi Skinner 
“Very: but my reat-aunt wasn't 


1 that, bl vou! Not she! 


the sort of 
woman to mil 
But she 
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t referred to her 
7 We 


il, | don't see 
no 


Iriendaly 














Mrs. Peppercorn.’” 


no richt to accuse me ol being a Roman Catholic, 


You have 
























































THE QUIVER. 
iin th | n as he had been. Into contact in easons of sorrow and troub] 
th fact that he was not in hai We have nothin actually avainst them. but ‘| 
her hurt her sorely. She did not we shrink from their society because it eee 
wh had taken from him back to us the unhappy past; that is to say. of 
ped the erection of the monas- course, unless there is something in their own 
t he could not understand how personality, or in our former relations with ( 
he felt and resented her action. them, which 3} tronger than our mental 
I I nh n ( i no e how matters association between them and our trouble 
Octavius Ratinl VY saW; and, seeing, And so Claude shrank from D; ymar, not be. 
0d Ca » sh had on ted him by ming ino r 
hanyve had « © over the character aunt’s fortune —his feeling w more subtie tv 
of Octay nee the pwreck, It is always and less ignoble than that—he rather avoided 
moment in any man’s life when her unconsciously because she reminded -hir 
| first re ( that he falls short of abso- of his bitter di appointment, and so was part 
tion; and this moment had ceme to and parcel of it in his own mind. 
I ww when he prang into the boat and This Octavius saw; and he also saw that 
himself for a coward He still loved Dagmar wa incapable of seeing it unless jt 
loved her more than he had evet1 Was pointed out to her very plainly indeed 
I fon but he did not again ask het She naturally imagined that Claude's coolness 
him, as he felt himself unworthy of towards her arose from the fact that she had 
he also saw that she was in love upplanted him = a the inheritor of Mr 
( ide Forrester. lForrester’s fortune, and he resented it 
tH] v even further than this: for under- accordingly 
» h many fopperic and = affectations So Rainbrow took it upon himself—an act o 
O possessed a spark of the true dramatic unselfishne which would have been in 
i] net which has the power of putting itself sible to him pricr to the shipwreck—t 
nother’s place--an_ instinct in~ which matters straight if he could between the two 
( \ ivnally lacking It is a preat rival - and he accord 1\ poke to Dan 
icity of looking at happiness and on the subject 
ther thin through another man’s eve “LT consider that Forrester is looking very 
vhich turns by its alchemy into true ill,” he be n diplomaticall very ill ir 
the ordinary emotions of pity and deed. He has the appearance of a man whos 
It is also a gift without which faith is blighted and whose h ypes are blast 
ti¢ cc can be attained in the field Surely you must have noticed the chang 
for it will not be of much use him, as you and he see a vreat deal of i 
rary aspirant to study human nature other, do you n : i 
«tor studies a disease. He must yo Dagmar fell into the trap at once. “No; we 
n that He must not only diagnose don’t see a vreat deal of each other, Mr. Rain 
he must expe ne¢ its sensations: brow; you are quite out of it there, I never 
I only prescribe the relief--he must ee anythu at 3 of Claude now; and whet 
ie thi of it ] do, he har pe ik to 1 and never 
| w bid fair to attain success in his nakes himself at all nice.” 
n of letter h his exercise “That i tran as you two used to | 
matic qualit ind it also enabled uch great friends one 
inderstand to ( extent Claude's Davmar ivhed “I know w ed, Why 
mind toward Magmar Silverthorne we used to quarrel with each other at least 


( le w not in love with the cvirl, thouvh three times every d: and nerally oftener 
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er in tl t, and get so fright “TI wonder what has caused this fundamental 
and eX bout them. Now he change in k orre ster’s attitude towal ls an erst- 
re an atom what I think about any- while friend 
\\ | differed from him the “T can tell you: it is just envy and jealousy. 
even went so far as to admit He has been nasty to me ever since you found 
es to every question; out that Mr. Forrester was drowned before 
; mal mits that to a woman who Aunt Charlotte, and that therefore Aunt Chat 
hit t shows how utterly in- lotte’s money ought to come to me. And | 
think it is really horrid of him to put money 
/ exactly dignified of before everything in that way. I wasn’t a bit 
ont r woes to Octavius in nasty to him when he had all Aunt Charlotte's 
I put I Wa not, and never fortune, so 1 don’t see why he hould be to 
f M Silverthorne’s distin- me! But I’ve often noticed that people are 
chat { Hers was a nature never so nice to other people as other people 
m thout a confidant of are to them. It’ the way of the world, I 
talk, and talk about suppose.” 
t did not much matter And then Octavius did the thing which was } 
M Perkins, though a accounted one of the chiefest glories of the 
n many ways, Was not Psalmist’s ideal gentleman he did his duty to 
whereot 1 irls’ confidantes are his neighbour and disappointed him not, 
i al, too sensible, too though it was to his own hindrance. “ Then 
really are, and in I think you do Forrester an injustice,” he } 
The mind of youth 1 said, “a great and grave injustice. He cares 
ndow, in that it ds no more for the money itself than you do; 
rules of perspective ; and he is far too just and high-minded a man 
ense of perspective to yrudge his friends what is theirs by right. 
elves to the young. But what he resents is that vou have come 
1 head thoughtfully. between him and what he considered his 
( t deal in what you say. divinely appointed mission. He is not angry 
man’s interest in a with you for having received an earthly for ; 
ble desire to mould tune: he is angry with you for having rejected, ; 
It would be real agony as he thinks, a heavenly crown.” 
xr whom I felt a ten Dagmar gave a little gasp. “Oh! it never 
| that he preferred occurred to me in that light. But surely an } 
t it would vive me orphanage is as worthy of a heavenly crown 
| down my spine.” as a monastery ts 
e that anything that “Forrester does not think so; and as a man 
ever touch Claude believes thin to be o to that man they ! 
( make it hake are . 
e polite to me the “And of course the orphanage-crown would 
idered Luther a be mine and not his,” added Dagmar, with a 
! | i. Becket | only touch of Mercian shrewdness. 
neither Luther nor “I do not believe that consideration affects 
ver anything to me; him at all. There is nothing smail about 
napped mv head Claude Forrester but there is something ex 
I l an opinion that the tremely narrow \s lo a ervice is ren 
min than the dered to the God Whom he worshi] s, he does 
didn’t know the not mind who. offer it etther himself or 
two another but he minds very much indeed how 
ympathised. “ But it is offered, and whether it is done in a way 
1 am sure that which he himself has decreed is acceptable.’ 
Forrester would Dagmar did not speak, but she telt more 
thy towards Luther.” drawn to Octaviu than he had ever been 
that is what made before, It is alway 1 comfort to venerous 
i pust the ort of natures, when thes ! wroth with one they 
‘ lat any price, and love, to di ver that it is they themsel ve 
nvbody he really who are in fault and not the loved on adi 
fut he doesn't care covery that is tra hi with extreme discomtort 
I e he'd turn a hair it in the cas t which are not genet 
to make an aid ol “borrester ha no personal animosity to 





Rainbrow 
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l é ( oO that. But he lor t] inha nt ot the Midland th 
tl I r you are Ttrustratin aweller I t eat highy are as ar 
I ( | the worl of the far more 1 id oO! C1lVe New imny . . 
} na n ‘ I l NCW impressions an 
ul Oo ( enemy rather than to ive p ( weight to the same tk 
‘ . i Aine, man ¢ 
] | r hat | , t +] p f ¢] f 7 | ; ; P 
I im 1 that he 1 } tin Ol n ( ) Whose lot 1s cast on t} 
hat wron and, trom to ( ( ns or by the edges of + 
. nt { ] { Ihe lt ne 
1] vie orphanage is a i h nd the untains must ever 
char t hay hay ) } f f lity — — 
i I ion than 1 a We a Mnality a them; they ar 
> 1 , ] +} ‘ ¥ 
But tl \ l orrester thinl end in 1 as Tar as their Particular 
, , : 
I t mé man’s conduct by a lorall 1 red, and have “ Finjs? 
ndard H e towards y« 1 ibed uly \ pen; and t 
6 6] tt e hereti ‘ he ch ¢ I t in the 
' ' ' f th f ' ' | 
( martyr tow the pagan pers 0 heir 4 I o the 
ind to the n that we t tur 
| I ve ! ] ) K { Ni Sa Pp. in it lO h nd | ,Teat de 
! id | hurch twice every liverer © any one ot these things q 
~ 1 never | i fly in my life!” man 1 t | ¢ that the last word has been 
» not that lorrester is not a fool, ud and the fir decree uttered, must knov 
Silverthorne I « ay that he is a himsel ) itely ri With regard t 
his own | 1 anch of the tr th. | 
| th Dagmar fir p “Oh! he isa’ Il t | our ¢ to th I ll we ne 
A\7 ) } ‘ 5 
1, Mr Lainbre he is a most immediate he ent le, we r 
( ver man retch out I ( 1 ( Vard if we crfra\ | 


1” doubt ar 





no pain; Inst 1 ¢ th we want t 





vh ‘ amu in him isn't to seek for t among the low-lying upland 


ll, t an exc oO oodness: and the shallow \v vs of the Midlands, across 

t dif ou set the plains of w h run the wide white roads 

i ose it do th h the result are that cari the mmerce Tt tl world. For 
I h the ame Porquemada was a there is n f finality ; t the typica 

é haracter than Palmer the poisoner, but Midlander; like Ophelia, he knows what he is 
t I le much differ- but he know not what he r iM and he has 


CHAPTER XIX. since he is aw that no man is absolut 


ESTITUTION, 








; Silverthorne 


rester has no personal animosity towards you, Miss 
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Aliss 
Rainbrow revelation that she et 


nd conve to him her 


iT hove I ove! the 
and uperintendin 
kmer wont And she noticed 
1 ( t traivht to that 
, | 1 1 concealed in the 
Cl how 1 and worn 
| There wa a tron 
Daymar’s love for Claude 
that w t reason why her love wa 
thu that he might do 
! dor a man tor 
there is always the 
' k of er ( rit hi fect of clay and 
: { } msequence, But when 
t 1 nal strain in her affection 
| m for what he is and 
vhat him to be when she 
ther a them, and 
him t rather than the le in 
an ever estranye 
yre than it could estrang« 
n now among many 
tl n t ntal pe ple to exalt a 
iusband on the reve 
t ( to | lace the 
t | worsh ful rather 
| ittit i¢ but let 
first ter ena ( 
I ( r\ ca a | tern 
rman nd | 
venal not the 
S 1 who mecklyv obevee 
. rd e of that 
R ) r-se¢ hrewe 
ed nd who i 
hist | 
I S Y ‘ el thi 
t ) nd to 
/ nd 1 h 
meet for hi when 
too l) ] te ti lye 
wie wife ji t 
’ \ 1 t tab cl 
t t ve her husband 
‘ ae ' Lautok 
| e and eft 
1 i ite! i ( 
1 mtort and 
re than he want 
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\ Dagmar approached nearer to him 
Claude looked up and saw her, but his smil 
of greeting was superficial and had no real 
welcome in it. Hi heart was very sore just 
then. \ th walls rose and the ven ral ce 


ign of the buildin bevan to take form, he 


felt more and more that it was a defamation 
humble and 


t» degrade thi fall temple to 


domestic uses; it was like serving bread and 
cheese upon a patine ot pure vold, or drinkiny 


small beer out of a chalice of agate. 


“Claude, | want to speak to you very pat 


ticularly.” Dagmar began, “about something 


that is most frightfully important.” 
Claud 


which 


“T am entirely at your service.” 
that ominot 
Dagmar had 


a bad sign. “If you have any further instruc 


poke with politeness 


(’ctaviu and agreed was such 


tions to vive as to the building of your orphan 


re, | will do my best to see that they are 
carried out 

“Well, the fact is,” replied Dagmar, as they 
valley together, “I have 
that the idea of the 
a mistake.” 
be loved 


lowly strolled up the 


come to the conclusion 
orphana e is altogether 


\ mistake! Your orphanage 


Claude poke as on ewildered. 

‘Yes, altogether a mistake. You see, every 
body is wron ometime even me. And | 
have been wrong about the orphanage, though 


I'm not often And I've sense to see that the 


wi t thine to do, when one has done a fool 
h thing, not to d it again It is silly and 
obstinate to vo on doing a thing for the sole 
I mn that one h in to do it, don’t you 
think?” 
Claude still looked puzzled. The mutability 
f the feminine mind was past all pearing 


with, he decided; he had no patience with it. 


sut he t OK ‘ irteously “Or course 

ne convinced that one has made a mis- 
tal it much more dignified to own that 
0 ha don » and to endeavour to retract 
( tc} t I I e to pursue a foolish 


1an admit oneself to be in the 


VWron 

Well, that is just like me After thinking 

‘ ] ] ‘ t! ] 
l \ i ove ras come oO the conctusion 
that the orphanave idea--though very fetching 
and attractive l re; V not practicable. | 
believe it would pauperise people, and it is no 
mak 1 poorer than they need 
bh: by treating them as if they were poorer than 
‘Certainly not. There is a great danger 
. ” 
ot pauperisu in all promiscuous charities. 
“And then,” Dagmar continued, “it is ab- 
1 to blind one eve to the fact that the 
building vou have de ned is far too beautiful 
ether to | turned into a nursery or a 


be suitability in all 








; too b fol 
1 ? 
ni nre Ine 
‘| 
to chil to 
Botticellis on the 
val] per 
‘ if a | ° 
| ' 
| h. ea 
f 
e] ao er 














down on her, his face aglow 



























it was quite 
mony lace While the erection 
house and theological col- 
( tec VW | | 
*» “All DE a much . 
ind one of which ¢ 7 
cial 1 But wouldn't 
in institution tor women- 
ener beca Is 
en 
her head. “No: I don't think 
men would be as really yse. ) 
r men, b ¢, though th ' 
t would be just as rood, the 
¢ part wo l bey » Use Al | 
irt hat matte . 





miration I Dagn 
| of you!” he cried, “and 
re ilendid mmehow don \. 
Reo t l ee that ir 
e fact that a woman raise 
for weat vuls will make 


to them than if one of their 
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ARTHUR W. ROBINSON, D.D. 


The Duty of Humility. 


By the Rev. ARTHUR W. ROBINSON, D.D., Vicar of Allhallows 
Barking-by-the-T ower. 


[’ may seem paradoxical to assert that 

the view of life which most tends to 
ease the sense of our dignity is that 
} 


h most tend 


at the same time to pro 


i deep and genuine humility. But, 
many another paradox, this turns out 
examination to be true alike to reason 
I 1 experience 
We are here to help God ’’—that 1s 
ugh to ennoble the humblest amongst us 
We ar her help God ’’—that again 
> { ugh to humble the noblest. We have 


n the 


E meaning of the 
rds ¢ see that the 


place they assign to 


s emphat subordinate one. The 
Uative is not to rest with us: we are to 
W, not to lead There is certainly to 
‘ placing the cart before the horse.” 
sr { 1 that is to be carried out : 
tl nking willing. direc ting, the whole 
ponsibility as to the result, are not ours 


but Another’s. Weare the instruments He 
employs. If you took up a pen to write 
with, and found that it had notions of its 


own as to what it should write, and how, 
you would quickly lay it down for another 
that was more amenable to your wishes and 
more completely under your control. The 
Divine wisdom has no thought of fetter- 
ing or overruling our freedom. It is_ the 
mystery and majesty of man that he has a 
will of his own. The Divine patience is 
content to wait until we are ready to offer 
ourselves thankfully to work out a purpose 
that we see to be greatei and worthier 
than any we could conceive for ourselves. 
When once we do realise that it is our function 
to “ help,”’ we cease even to think or speak 
of what we do as ‘our work,” and we 
become less inclined to ask God to help us 
We that the His work 


from beginning to end, and that we should 


work is 


recognise 









ther esk to be allowed to help Him. The 
trength and gladness which come to us 
hen this has grown to be the fixed habit 
of our minds, are no slight evidence that 
have found our right course. The more 
ynpletely we are willing to take His yoke 
upon us, the more we learn to be meek and 
lowly of heart. the greater is the rest which 
we find to our souls 
What is thus proved to be true in our 
dividual experience is seen to be true 


Iso on the widest scale in the experience 
of those for whom we rightly feel the most 
Imiration and respect 

1 thinkers and workers have been the 
least conceited and vi There 
is a passage in Mr. Ruskin’s writings in 
which this fact is noted and explained with 
unusual lucidity and force. ‘I believe,’ 
e says, ‘‘ the first test of a truly great 
man is his humility.’”’ He then goes on 
to state what it is he means, and does not 
mean, by humility—a most necessary thing 
to do. ‘I do not mean by humility, doubt 
itation of speaking 
is opinions; but a right understanding 
f the relation between what he can do and 
an the rest of the world’s sayings 

1 doings All great men not only knoy 
their business, but usually know that they 
know it; and are not only right in then 
main opinions, but they usually know that 
they are right in them: only they do not 
think much of themselves on that account 


rhe greatest seers 


tinglorious. 


Ol his own power, Ol hes 


Arnolfo knows that he can build a’ good 

at Florence Albert Diirer writes 
to one who hae ind fault with | 

k It cannot | etter done 1 

| c Newton kt s that he has worked 
outa problem or two that would have pu 


follo i sent ( hich reveals the 
I t insight hey have a curious undet 

| verlessne ler e that the great 
{ ot toen rough them that 
t! ould not do or be anything else tl 
God made them; and they see something 

ind God-made in every other man 
+ + * 


the Facts. 
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to our credit. Humility is the 


result of 
a simpl 


desire and honest determinatioy 
to face the facts, and to put on them th 
truest and most natural interpretation, |; 
it be the case that “ pride has never ye 
failed to get the better of humility in ty 
"* that is only another way 
of saying that, the more a man has of any- 


average mal 


thing that can be called exceptional great. 
ness, the more thoroughly he is aware that 
he did not originate it and that he has 
business to parade it as his own. Moreover 
the greatel the man, the larger, that is t 
say, his capacity of receiving and_ trans 
mitting, the clearer is his consciousness that 
there is vastly more behind in the source 
from which he and his fellows have bee 
enriched. The truth, and the beauty, and 
the goodness which they have been allowed 
to reveal, has by no means exhausted th 
supply. They have only 
channels of communication; and it has 
been when they have thought least of them 
selves that they have communicated the 
most. When in any unworthy sense they 
have exalted themselves, their ability t 

lly great things has gradually failed. 


served as” the 


do rea 


Injurious Points of Pride. 


There is. of course. a level up to vh 
self-endeavour elf-assertion, and even selt 
advertisement, can ratse a man; but it 1s 


level that tall far short of the highest 
wast the most who hav 
And the pathet 
thing is that by boasting they make it un 
likely MW not mpossible that they should 
recelve more No man had ever a p 

of pride that Was not myurious to him 


the least to t about 


Phere are some directions in which the truth 


of this is very commonly recognised. We 
have all of u known people who had 


; I 
dread of admitting that they were In go 


health, on { allowing that things wer 
prosperi with them im they business 
attairs 1} had an instinctive teeing 
that ul | indulgence { self- 

| cr mn t certam be foll We 
hy clisaste ! e shape or form The 
were EVE table hen they we 
co tulated | thers ol thei 

lo or tl 1 fortune It is not 
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but we need not scruple to admit 
mething in it.”’ 


t there is “sé 


To be Self satisfied is Perilous. 
he popular notion may be right that to 
st of health or success Is a tempting ol 
le! | more clearly that we 
dently 
and that we are safest when we are 


ice to let US SCE 
really nothing which is indepe 


iV i f 


est and accept our good things 


froom One Who, though He repyoices 


sive, vet will not allow us to turn His 
ssings to our hur Would that we were 
sensitive to the action of the same law 
highest region of our minds and ou 
ts ! To b self-satistied, to compare 
selves favourably with another, — to 
gine for an instant that the good that 
is our own creation, Is to say the 

us, and may be fatal. If we are 

shall seek to be humble. It will be 
iesire to take the lowest room.” We 
heck tl first movements of self 

ce. We shall increasingly shrink 
approval but that of God Himself ; 
this we shall wish to receive calmly 

Great Spiritual Workers. 

great s tual workers have eve 
stingu v them humility Dake 

{ tl n of whom an angel fore 

his tl ‘He shall be great”; 

vhom udge of ar gels and men 

| that eater had not been born 

| nore remarkably than 

1) Newton, does St. John 
Baptist e to illustrate the dictum 





the first test of a truly great man is 
humility Mi 


Ruskin’s description 
expr ssly to deseribe 


If ever a man 


scaree! 
us busin the Baptist did. And he 
that he ew if But he did not 
muct I mself on that account 


Lthe. n betw ' 
ie relation etween 


dl do and thr Vines 
loings of ther In one respect Yo 
t » pel 


without parallel 
mstance » Kenan 
i. School receiv 


the man who is to 


Dury or 


exaggeration we can say that 
have 
possibilities of truth or beauty or holiness 
have always been the first to acknowledge 
that the power was not. their 
effects that have been surprising to others 
have amazed themselves. 


remember how 
am not eloquent ’’; and Isaiah, “‘ Il am a 
man of unclean lips” 
cannot speak ”’ 
ful man, © Lord” 
of the Apocalypse, “I fell at His feet as 
dead”! 

Po come to more modern times, we could 
carcely take a 
than that of Vincent de Paul. 
he lived to be eighty-four, and never were 
vears more crowded with unremitting and 
successful labours 
almost 
secret of this extraordinary 
influence 2? It has been thus described: 


Is quit Passive 


humble 


ause it rests in God 
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And it is made clear what was the cause 
of his humility. 
viction that the power was, not in him, but 
through him 
receive nothing, 
from heaven.” “I am the 
mere vehicle of another's thought 
all he asserted for himself. 


It was the profound con 


“Aman,” he maintained, ‘‘ can 
except it be given him 
voice,” the 
that was 


The Secret of Vincent de Paul. 


But this example, shining as it is, does 


Without 
those who 
world the highest 


by any means stand alone. 


revealed to the 


own. The 


They have been 


aware that their natural faculties 


could not in any way account for the effects 


through them. We 
Moses said of himself, “ I 


were achieved 


and Jeremiah, “ I 
and St. Peter, “‘ 1 am a sin- 
and St. John, the seer 


more striking instance, 


Born in 1576, 


The work he got through 
passes beliet. And what was the 
activity and 
indirectly 


never suggests directly o1 


that he is the man for the place, and yet he 
always turns out to be the only 
who could have done the thing that had to 
done Phe secret is that he really waits 


} Tso 


he is called by God There is pot a 
ge of human interference on his part ; 
taking no step, not even 


most obvious, and as most of us would 
think 
® new sphere of operations—no, always 


legitimate step, towards a new work 


submissive saint, who 
to |x lrawn out and almost forced 
it But once clearly called, he obeys, 
enters heartily into the work ; 
was the true humility which is strong 
It was self-empty 
but the void was. filled with Divine 
a 


retinme, 








Work for the Weak. 
Quite recently ther passed to his rest 
man of uncommon moral and_ spiritual 
Hudson Taylor, the well-known founder 
of the China Inland Mission. A friend 
ventured to ask him if he had not often 
lelt honoured at having been permitted to 
| he had done. What was his reply ? 
His voice trembled as he said that he som 
ti thought God must have looked into 
the various countries and pleces to find 
do such a work ; 
t. when He alighted on him, God had 
said Chis man is weak enough, he will do.”’ 


one Ve K eCnou 


It spoken with unmistakable simplicity 
| neerity ot ¢ \ 

We have, of course, nothing in all this 

that not affirmed by the Bible with the 

t t ontidencs ind 2inness long ago 


Without Me ve can do nothing ”’ (St John 
God resisteth the proud, but giveth 


unto the humbl ‘ Humble 
lv in the sight of the Lord, and 
H hall t you up S Jome l O, IO) 
; I made pert weakness ; 
{ | m weal t m | trol s 
> Cor. XU. Gg, Iv) [hese are but specimens 
teaching which could easily be illustrated 
more quotat 
I} point that we how more im 
] 1 cerned t s the needle 
f the fear I t! eliet that wet 
perat th Grod should lead 
{ fi notio norityv. or any 
Tht fa credit lon rot bel 
t the 7 ( of God, ther 
tie | e f 
( eithes ou or on tl 


oe. ag § 
ad? a 
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of ‘‘ Co-operation with God.’’ 


part ol others about us Indeed, th greater 
the powel th less the dangey will = 
“ Whoever thought, on reading that See 
thousand Jews were converted on the 
Day of Pentecost, of exclaiming. ‘What a 
preacher Peter was!’ The magnitude of 
the effect at once suggests a superhuman 
cause. Had the result been small, the 
man would have been = glorified; when 
It took such proportions, he was thrown 
into the shade, and ‘ the mighty power of 
God’ alone occupies the mind. When a flash 
of light falls on our path in the street in the 
evening, we at once think of a lamp. Bu 
if we see a light fall upon a hill, and sweep 


over successive hills until a whole country- 


side is brightened, we think of the sun,” * 
That God invites us to co-operate with 
Him is the chief honour of our lives. We 
can never make too much of the priviles 
He has conde ended to conler on wse 
And we need not be afraid of accepting it 
with all our heerts If we have a lear, 
should be lest we should) prove unworthy 
of His confidence, and should fail to fuif 
the condition which make it possible fo 
Him to make tull use of His instruments 
While we “ heartily thank Him for the 
high place in His order to which He ha 


called us, we shall. if our thanksgiving 
real, humbly pray that He will give us Hi 
vrace that we n continue in it unto our 
lites end. We shall rejoice, but we sh 
rejoice with the trembling solicitude of thos 
vho hia l, vrnf +} { they re satest 
ind greatest hem the ( t distrus 

t themselve 

*\W \ ek | ” Pi 


A volume by the Rev. Arthur W. Robinson, D.D., wil!l be 
published by Messrs. Cassell and Company under the title 
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“*T know what's the matter,’ he exclaimed ”—). 978. 


The Deacon’s Mistake. 


A Complete Story. 


By FRANK ADKINS. 


T IINGS were evidently in a bad wav witl 
t I H WW as | sat with 
lbows on the table 
h served the double 
1d study. He w 
1 by ions of an impendi 


at no distant date. 


the carly part of 


it were now a burden, 
L per Ideas, the stock-in-trade 
M l v; all effort, wheth 
J l 1 become hard and pain- 
H 1 t i on, as a good man will, 
ng nd patiently and even 
fully; for few of 
I | fficient insight 
I st in whicl nae 


only too well, and read in them a steady 
progress from bad to worse until further effort 

impossible, and the final collapse 
arrived. His grief at this outlook was by no 
means wholly nor even chiefly selfish ; to be 
sure it was painful to a man well under 
thirty to feel himself a failure in his vocation, 
but the deepest note of his grief was the thought 
that his Master's work must suffer through his 


came 
be LIK 


inefficiency. 

Matters had come to a climax that very 
Thursday night—the service had all gone wrong, 
he had failed to say what he wanted to say, 
and he had blurted out in nervous fashion 
other things which he had far better have left 
unsaid. His congregation had gone home 
puzzled and uneasy, neither helped nor bene- 
fited by the service. Sunday, too, was fast 
pproaching and he felt so unfit for its 
I emembrance of its demands 



















5 | 
\ ta it the d 
\ 1! pi a 
plump little Mrs. J 
: to know v 
He reall 
it the 1 wo! 
1 motherly fashion 
etising meal was 
eat, but apprehe 
t and knif 
\ ther t » and 


sant-la d 
hom he lodged 
he Was rc ree ly AU) 


no food and 


rruled his objections 


plain but 


sufficiently 


ied to 


ved He tur! 


a firm frienc 


eemed rather oddly 


mself together and 
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During his student days he fell in with the pre 
he pre- 


vailing practice in the coll and becam 


igned the ple dge 


abstainer, but he nei 











nor took much interest in the matter. Soo 
aiter enteru on pastoral life he f 
is all pastors find, only too surely, that t! 
evil of intempe ice confronted him a id fr 
trated his most promising efforts. The: 
exper nce ( il bst 
although he could | 11 
that the lack of self-control on the part of 
comparatively few should necessitate t 


relinquish of a pk 
of beverages by the o 
Now look here,”’ continued 


linary individual 
the dea 


lass 


your! td ourselul d to the chur 
and I feel is I am sitting here tha 
lass of reall 1 sound al whisky of t¢ 


you up, and e you just that little fill 
you want \ t try it f 1 time and 
will find that what I say 1s tru 

‘Well. I don’t know,” said the despondir 





God kr 





int and p ssibly useful 





























savs, that every one stands 
that it’s no 





master, and 


<< of anybody else. So you just make 
1d Irv it for a time, and if you 

it al you can go back to your 
yin—poor stuff as it Is. Give ita 


+ anv rate; it seems to me to be your 


ity.” 
Well. I have half a mind.” 
n just you turn it into a whole one and 
it I im ll find to be the right 
Now look no time like the present ; 
Mrs. Jacobs, let her clear the table and 
wate! | I'll go round to the shop 
med r that’s what it really is— 
be b in 
So off went tl 1 Samaritan, intent on 
nd of healing. He soon returned to 
table cl 1, the hearth swept, the 
sht and a look of mingled animation 
unxiety on 1 young pastor’s handsome 
Cooper carefully ad posited on the table 
bottl 5. ne of clear glass and the other of 
Now there’s the medicine,”’ said the worthy 
who « 1 a wine and spirit trade 
s ordinary bus’ness as a grocer, ‘‘ and 
nstt t1o1 One glass of this——’”’ 
Whisky,’ 1 Winter reading the label 
Yes, whisky; one glass in hot water after 
not too stiff, to act as a night-cap 
the work of t day, and just a tiny nip 
times when it seems 
ssary—sa\ f instance, when you are 
| 1 get stuck fast because 
won't flow you were telling me just 
And what’s that other?” said Winter, 
t] mpanion bottle 
Well said ( r, turning round the 
real good ale, stuff you 
l | help you to eat your 
lt it afterwards. You know 
l n depend on its being 
Y 1 it suit you ever so much 
than that ] pump-juice of yours,” 
I y kind of you,” said 
1 I will take your pre- 
I till advise others to abstain, 
I ull « { Vy exp $ my own regret 
l tances prevent my follow- 
vn a And after all, as you say, 
1 b ible to discard 
thir mere temporary expedients 
t I t thank you very much 
dness, and you must 
na t with you for a regular 
| { e usual price, of cour "hg 


‘ot if Ik excl ied the de icon ; 
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“thank God, my business is a good one and still 
growing, and I shall consider it a privilege to 
Why, 
it will make me feel like some old-world Christian 


supply you with as much as you require. 


wine-seller supplying wine to Timothy, if he 
was wise enough to take Paul’s advice, which 
I expect he was. No, no money, please ; I feel 
that what I am doing for you, and it is only 
a little, I am doing for our common Master and 
So that’s settled, and if you don’t 


mind we'll sample the 


His cause 
medicine together.” 
Mrs. Jacobs looked a little surprised when 
she was informed of the contemplated pro- 
ceedings, but was on the whole acquiescent. 
She believed firmly in the virtues of her own 
modest half-pint, and kept a reserve bottle of 
something more potent for special occasions. 
So there was no difficulty in providing tum- 
blers of the proper sugar 
and the other appliances necessary for properly 


1 


shape, crushers, 
compounding two glasses of grog. 

This done, Mrs. Jacobs was sent to bed, and 
the two men sat at ease, cigar in mouth, glass 
at elbow, conversing easily and sociably under 
the influence of the genial spirit. Eleven o’clock 
an awful hour in a country town. The 
stiff, had been finished. 
again warmly tendered and 
duly deprecated, hands were shaken, ‘‘ Good- 
and the Rev. Harry Winter 


struck 
one glass, not too 
Thanks were 


nights ’’ exchanged 


went to 1 with a new light in his face and 
revived hope in his heart. Truly wine, or 
rather whisky, had proved itself, as he 


thought, ‘‘a good familiar creature,”’ a verit- 
gift of God.” 


‘he next morning brought some question- 


able “ 


ings and doubts, as next mornings generally 
do, but the horror of a relapse, together with the 
appearance of Mr. Cooper’s boy laden with a 
dozen of the appetite-conferring ale, decided 
Winter to continue the experiment. One 
arose, would it not be well in the 
usefulness to keep 


question 
interest of his all-round 
this change of habit as quiet and apart from 
be? The 
negatived, 


might 

promptly 
because it would hardly be possible 
to keep such a change long a secret in a gos- 
but also because Harry, 


general knowledge as sug- 


gestion was, however, 


not only 


siping country town 
good, open-hearted fellow that he was, hated 
deceit and concealment of kind. So 
he decided neither to conceal nor to obtrude 
the new departure, but simply to await develop- 


every 


ments. 


rhe developments just those which 


Chere was mingled 


were 
might have been expected 

grief and anger in the camp of the teetotalers, 
pprobation on the part of a 
] l party, and more or 


some 


quiet disa 


section of the modcrate 
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less open rejoicing amongst the supcrior per- 
sons of the church at the redemption of their 
from the 
what vulgar fad of teetotalism. 


minister uncomfortable and some- 

The pastor was certainly more easy to get on 
with than he had been during the last few 
weeks, A glass of sherry with the ladies was 
pleasant, and in no wise hindered conversation 
on Mothers’ Meetings 
Penny Dinners, Church Decoration, and kindred 


‘Scotch 


Christian [Endeavours 


subjects, whilst a friendly glass of 
or “Irish” with a cigar materially assisted 


+ 


ie discussion with husbands and fathers 


deacons, and leadi: members on matters of 


and such more mas 


culine topics. Beyond doubt the sherry and 


finance, structural repair 


whisky dropped oil into the social and official 


machinery, and if the whisky-inspired plans 
sometimes proved unworkable in 


the morning—well, you cannot have advantages 


without drawbacks in thi imperfect world. 


Ihe young minister found the stimulant a 
reat advantage in the work of the study 
influenc ideas multiplied and 
rightened, illustrations presented themselves 
in almost 


£ 
g 
Under its 
I 


embarassing abundance, hap 





turned phrases came unsought, and passages 
of exhortation and appeal occurred to him so 
tender and touching that they almost brous 





tears into his eyes as he rehearsed them to 


himself. Then the glass in the vestry, how 
wonderfully it assisted the sermon, calling 
into play powers and faculties hitherto un 
known to their poss iI The work of the 
Lord was being marvellously aided by this 
agent, which also was the work of His hand 
the gift of His wise Providence, this wine 
this good creature 
heart of God and 





ich hath a blessing in it 
which maketh glad th 


, 


man 


lime passed, and church, pastor, and people 
alik prospered The only depressed section 
was the strait and narrow sect of the tectotal 
now at a greater di unt than ever, who 
é Ist the general prosperity had to content 
t elves with shaking their heads ind hoping 
I harm would come of it. Th pastor 


respecting the motives of these irreconcilabl: 
differing from their 
matter, kept clear of the thorny 


lthough fundamentally 





t in t pulpit pit which e no 
é und, sim because i ive no 
1 at all 
) 1 woman, | b in bef e long 
to feel a little uneasy his was M ] 
H y Winter’s mot] ] lady, and o f 
I I enthusiasti She v if l 


well re quire to be fed well and she Was Never 
more happy than when engaged in reducing 
her theory to practice and abundantly supply. 
ing her lodger’s table with the good things ; 
this life It was therefore 
grief to the 





a source of rea 
od soul that her young friend's 


nds 
ippetite wa again certainly 


failing, She 









enuity in concocting temp; 
almost ready to cry when th 





( iardly touched. Soon after begir 
ning to take Mr. Cooper’s “ medicine.” 1 
pecially after imbibing a glass of ale, 


, 
pastor's eating and digestive powers had dis. 
tinctly improved, but alas! the improvement 
had not been maintained, and at length Mrs 


Jacobs had to stand one Sunday afternoon 


looking disconsolateiy at a lovely chicker 
done to a turn plump and brown, minus on] 
a paltry wing, and at a tapioca pudding from 
which only a pitiful spoonful or two had been 


taken. 

Another thing troubled the good 
woman was the fact that, as the minister's 
hed, his dri steadily j 
1e was too loyal to breathe a wor 
to her nei hbours or foOssips and } 


which 


nkine cteadi 





creased 
iad never 
found courage herself to remonstrate with the 
pastor, but she knew quite well that much 
taken than Mr. Cooper 


more ** medicit v 
had sent, and, worse still, that the extr 
quantities had been obtained by stealth. 
Before long full of whispers 
rhere is no ng a lapse from 
Moreover 


ink habit are easy to be read 


Wolvercott wa 
such thing as keep 
sobriety secret in a country town. 
the signs of the di 
and particularly easy when they appear ina 
man sO unapt t deceive as the Rev. Harry 
Winter. 


} « ’ > ly 
hese signs were only 


10 evident to Jasper 


Cooper ; they filled him with the keenest dis 





tress, and prompted an early call on the y 








pastor Ni ly the same awaited him 
that whi he had seen on his earlier visit 
in almost untasted supp¢ yut in place of th 
despised pitcher of water there stood a steam- 
ing glass of y ky, flanked by a bottle of th 
ume spirit, whilst on the fire a kettle sang 
merrily The pastor looked up with flushed 
face as 1] de ntered 
Now Ja r ¢ er Vv not in the habit ot 
beatin bout 1 bush in ma { difficulty ; 
if a disagreeable thi had to be done ils 
plan was to do it and get it ( 50 W 
very few preliminaries he came to the port 


d said bluntly 
I know y i'll excuse me. Mr Winter but 
don’t you think you’re taking just a litt 


, } . ttle ( 
nodding to the bottle 
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it, and how on earth was I to know that it 
would act differently with you? I was only 
thinking of the good it would do; it did not 
seem likely that you, a minister, could be in any 
danger—indeed no such thought entered my 
head. You see you are not like the general 
run of poor wretches who get drunk because of 
their misery and bad homes; you have every 
advantage on your side. Upon my word, I 
am almost as puzzled to know why you go on 
like this as I am sorry you should do it.” 
“Yes,” said the pastor, ‘I know you are 
both sorry and puzzled, and so am I, but there 











**A lovely chicken, minus only a paltry wing.” 


S Never 
edu | The pastor flushed more deeply still; the 
§ | no then, had been noticed ; but he did not 
: | ‘ence to surrender at the first summons. 
; ‘What makes you think so ? ” said he. 
a i Briefly and pointedly, but kindly, the visitor 
9 Py tioned the various circumstances which 
1 set the ball of gossip rolling, and the 
n i in ster at last was fain to confess the hold 
b | ich drink had obtained over him. The 
mory of a former interview with his friend 
le rr me back vividly to him and he said: 
id dis You meant well, Mr. Cooper, very well 
: when you urged me to this course, 
ara 
Ch ity! 
: i; if 
nd I shall always feel grateful for your good 
it I you have done me a most 
lel kind You can form no idea of the 
f k which has sprung up so 
1 me ; it issomething terrible. 
I seem, some! to have slipped out of my own 
nds, as it w I know this thing is wrong, 
1 I fight t it in some feeble sort of 
’, but I feel y day that the temptation is 
y stror r and that I am _ growing 
til I } ively tremble with fear of 
Well, I rry,”’ replied Cooper, deeply 
ect l I never dreamed that anything 
like this w ng to happen. You see I take 


most of us take 








the thing is, and the only question worth 
thinking about is—What is to be done? If 
indeed it is not too late to do anything.” 

“At any rate there is one good thing, 
said the deacon, brightening up a little, “ not 
much mischief has been done yet as regards the 
church. To be sure, there are whispers and 
suesses, but they will soon die away if we can 
ect things right for the future. Now, you won't 
mind my putting it very plainly, will you ? 
You see you are evidently one of those who 
cannot use these things in moderation, and, 
therefore, I do not see any other plan than 
giving them up altogether and going in again 


i 


for abstainin although I must say I don't 


” 


like the idea. 


















































I suppose it must be so, although I, too 
lislike the idea very 1 1; it is such a con- 
fession of defeat But, there, I am defeated 


1 must bear the humiliation as best I can 
take any mo! there is my hand on 

and = 
you don't 


mind, for you to take back what I have not 


it ; don’t send to me and 


think it will be best, if 





1 of the last lot Take them now pl ise, 
t this very 1 t my throat is on fire 


longing is strong, and if you went away and 


I would not answer for the 


( quence 

Goodness m« l bad as that? Then 
I'll take them ri t away at on Where 
do } keep them ? 

H d Wi 1amefacedly opening 


cupboard crammed with bottles, a few full 


l t of them empt 

And you've tal ill e?” exclaimed 
( er ll amazement “ And I see by the 
lab that most of them have come irom 
( mford.”’ 


1 
Yes, all those and moré too, for I have 


made away with most of them. You see, I did 
not want to horrify poor M Jacobs more than 
I could help, so sometimes of a night I have 
l l t with half a dozen or so of them 


Mere they 


There 





lie vaiti a resurrection which will puzzle 
T dd folk if they ever drag the pool. 


I felt all the time uncommonly lik 
alone and 


Sor 


murderer hiding a body, stealthily, 


in t rk. Oh!” he continued shuddering 
{ le thing is squalid and hateful, is it 
Yes, it is, indeed. I had no idea it could 
t such a hold on anyone It is a good job 
that it does not act in that way with every- 
box 
burst out 1 I ‘there you 
i \ quite \ horribly, fatally 
I I a bad t very bad thi 
t ts like th ( w and again 
W ed thus on who tou l 
would dare t it nd, forgi 
me, | I must i ic would dare to 
1 t Id w m be well rid 
of But ther plea ve me, I don't 
\ t you,and 1] | not the right 
I K In Ul ( I 11 I 
lik of the fox \ 
tail, bu that the « 
n ab | 
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“Stull I remember that Paul says somet} 
along those lines 


deacon thoughtfully, 


a 
ling i 
replied the | 
‘but there, it is too late | 
talking theology. | 
Here help me to load up. One jy | 
| 


somewhere 
now to br 
home. 
each po ket behind, one in each of these over. 
coat por kets that’s right, two under this ins 
and that’s the lot. Con- 

a job it is to shake hands when 
bottles. What I’m to do wit 
Cromford 
don’t know Well 
get right again 


and one under this 
found it, what 


loaded 


these 


with 


precious labels I'm sure | 
good-nicht I hope you 


You ought to have 


soon. 


rest and a change, that’s what you want 
But we'll talk about that to-morrow, Good 
night.” 
And 
mischief ’’ if ev 
The next 


away he went, ‘a man loaded wit 


er there 


was one 

morning it was arranged that tl 
good, long holiday 
The actual reason for this step was kept 
decorously in the background, and the burden 
placed on the bi 


minister should take a 


vad back of overwork, nervous 
and the other various ills to which 


isterial flesh in 


exhaustion 

flesh 

heir. 
Now 


scription for the original complaint. 


and min particular, is 


this would have been the right pre- 

“ What 
asked som 
one of a leading “What do I 
take ? why, rest, of course,” replied th 
medical philosopher And it was rest which 
the Rev. Harry Winter required, not stimu- 
lation, and least of all the baneful stimulus 
of a drug. He has asked of 


and they in then 


do you take when you are tired ? ” 


physician. 


his friends a fish 
kindly ignorance had given 
him a serpent 

So he 


in the Mediter- 
Wolvercott 


departed for a cru 
ranean, and the congregation at 


fed on “‘ suppli 





It 

Matters prog | smoothly, indeed it would 
be difficult to i ine their proceeding other- 
wise at Wolve! ind confidential letters 
at fairly frequent intervals wert received by 
Jasper Cooper from his f | and _ pastor 
Fhese epistl wi quite ut tory. 1 
[/banian w f total abstinence ; 
Lhe ¢ Main W \ it s f a fellow 
ind the other pa ym a bad set 
The voya v i ls at places of 
interest on tl of t classic inland 

i Ww very and t uneasy > 

risl | 1 ib l ot t 
tomary stimul first » inte! s to b 
lly painful, we 1 ly y awa 
Lul Lt Wise 1 ient Ww kee 5 
I well | lv at \ his Powe! 
we last retu the } I t - 


‘‘a dream 





but as 














' 


oh 


Le he Se \ 
a 

| we 
tt TR \y 


WA 
Na 


yf 


We [ / ly , ) , ; aM H \ 
Ce ii 





“*Here, help me to 1 


oad up."’ 














still there was n 
stinence, and althougl 
uences of indulger 

ed at the point of hating the drink itself. 


ce 


enthusiasm 


he hated the 


drink he 


half hearted in a battle is to 


vitable defeat. The « 


warfare against a bad h: 


attack. Reason 


unless reason 


vill 


Impetus in def 
in attack. Onh 
long deny to ] 
accords to ot! 


severely ne 


1, but he would tak 


y, he would sp 


he left the entir 


public aspect severely 


it came to pass t} 


fight his battle witl 
a battle for which 


stimulus of a fa 
fighting of whi 


renewal of mem 


and defeat No wot! 


down. 


casion was a comm 


walking tour wit 
ompanions on a 
afternoon. Heat 
ike the Sahara 


legitimate refre 


nhiy 





ho] e of 


ibit lies in a vis 


oes down 


enthusias1 


is needed 
very excepti 





case of the 


ak on no 


stion 1n its g 


me. 


the poor mat 
ut human 
> had no heart 
st-fading fear, 
brought with it a 
s of shame 
ler that a 


place one enough 


casual ] 
ning hot 
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elf an indulgence 
convii 
ion to 
1 the lapse of tim 
} 

l 


d mom 


a 


thirst, and 
A call at the 
‘** Mineral 







































so a cask of ale was procured from Cromford 
iford 





; ; 
and duly installed in a convenient corner os own 
Mrs. Jacobs’ domicile, the key being entryst, > oy 





to that honest matron’s safe kee ping. 
Now the habit of total abstinen e having beer | E 
broken through, there really was no reas yn for 
declining a § of home-made cider at ¢] 
Wiggins’, or little of Mrs. Parson’s famous 
home-made wi which it would have lain 
a slight on t good woman’s housewifery to fro! 
pecial besetment i . of 

iys gone by, hardly found such ready access pas 


in one form and decline it in another, and th 
hospitable offer of a glass could hardly be re. J ] 
ed without churlishness by a man wh 


= 


ide no pret { And 
an abstainer the Rev. Harry was no longer 


nce ; n found their home in th tal 
cir pred rs had been 
ignominiously « ted as 





History repeats itself in individual lives a 
certainly as it d in the life of nations. Lik 
causes produ like results, and this latter 


stage of the minister’s experience was even 

his first, only in 1 latter contest there was 

the consciousne of a second and worse defeat M 
with its proportionate sense of hopelessness t 
With hopelesst came its usual companion 
recklessness, and the crowning scandal was 

reached when t young minister was seen on J 


night returnu from Cromford unmistakably 


aggrieved on Wel not tl teetotalers, t 
whom the result ¢ e only the nat 





i ke the D ne by what was not his 
* 4 * *K oe * 

larry W felt that after what had 

1a futur reer as a minister was 

F r f the question. However 

{ rs of a church may be they 


ilate pastor. But apart 
ience and high sense 
not yet blunted by 
caused m to shrink from the possi- 
ricf to worthy people 


( ' 
l 


his dominant 


1 ’ Christian church. 
re- [ ino home ties ; early in life he had been 
I 1 could remember hardly a 


fate rested in his own 


] 1 wise man his first act 
cut himself adrift from 
{ \ seca voyage must be 
But no well-appointed yacht 
labl considerations, as well 
forbad ich a luxury, and he decided 
before t 1 t on a small trader, from 
: f which grog was absolutely 
1. Witl me little difficulty a suitable 
found, and Harry Winter, Reverend 
l ! a member of the British 
i M Tl remedy succeeded 
{ ( I than before. The hard 
l vy braci sea air wrought 
tion originally good. 
was naturally cheer- 
made friends easily and 
I prime favourite both with 
\ l Thus for two years he lived 
1] ly and once more reduced to 
thought and hoped, to 
r for intoxicants. The 
\ l b trade, and many a 
l planks he brought from thx 
scar n forests to the port of Hull 
{ liday time drew inevitably 
\ vastly improved bodily 
t ( to Harry Winter the desi 
ntal « Hlis brain was full of 
II nd piquant recollections, 
I to put them into some _per- 
t and 1 form. A life of merely 
healt 1 pros} rity cannot suflice 
11 higher pleasures 
i] His shipmates 
1 high)y interesting in 
: 3 ] d for mor 
( the clash of mental 
t vit, and for convers« 
1] met line of hi 
I board. 


THE DEACON’S MISTAKE. 
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his fellow voyagers, his comrades through many 
a sunny day and night, secured a 
modest lodging in a Midland town, and set to 
work to earn his living in the difficult field of 
literature 


stormy 


By means of rigid economy both on board 
ship and when in port, he had accumulated a 
sum which enabled him to live, although very 
plainly, until work was found; he had a few 
friends was placed freely at 
his disposal; his literary powers were more 
than respectable, and he did well enough for 
a bachelor of simple habits and an easily 
contented disposition. 


whose influence 


Love, however, invaded the bachelor’s barren 


Paradise and brought with it marriage and 
parental responsibilities. These new duties 
forced him to more ambitious efforts, efforts 
well and loyally made. The love of a good 


children is a wondertul 
help and stimulus, a stimulus free from the 
drawback of reaction, and under its wholesome 
influence Harry found to his delight his powers 


woman and of little 


responding quite adequately to the demands 
made on them. 
years, during 


And thus passed six happy 
Winter remained a deter- 
horror, the 


which 
mined abstainer, shunning with 
horror begotten of experience, any approach to 
the path of temptation. Had his story been 
known in teetotal circles, as it was not, owing to 
his continued aversion to the teetotal cult, 
his case would have been quoted on a hundred 
platforms to prove that while life lasts, hope 
remains, and that the devil of drink can, by 
God’s Gi through the medium of rigid 
abstinence, be cast out even of one possessed 

gut trouble her 
husband's staunch enemy, 
died and, in the absence of relatives, the three 
little ones were ¢ 
housekeeper. Still the man worked on sadly 
but lovingly for the children’s and for 
their resolutely held his foe at 


wife, 
his 


came 3; the cood 


ally against 
ommitted to the care of a hired 


sake, 
sake he arm’s 
fever, typhoid, and a desperate 
struggle for life 
and friend, his ec 


Unhappily his own doctor 
nfidant as to the history of the 
a holiday, and his locum 
With the best 


following 


past, was away for 
tenens took charge of the case. 
of intentions, and some 


medical rule of thumb, the 


imply 
doctor prescribed 


whisky, and the nurse, a stranger, administered 
it to th semi-co 1oOu man Whether the 
whisky aided or retarded the recovery is a 
question which we may leave doctors to quarrel 
over, but the hideous fact remains that the 
patient on became feverishly desirous for 
each recurring d of the stimulant, conceal 


yr characteristic 























































kind 


hurse 


this 
the 
nd the man, with unconsumed whisky in the 
house, was left to his foe and his fate. 

[he struggle this time was brief—it was 
called a struggle at all. A thought 
occurred to him, but there 
children, the years 


I ( of 


With the approach of 


ivalescence relinquished her post 


dly to be 
th a were 


if " } 
difficultic 


s in the way, the 
and comparatively 
and the disabilities of advancing years. 
and 
urry Out any purpose requiring effort, and there 

ed nothing for it but to take up the burden 


ntary enervating 


ft sede 


Moreover, he was still too weak to make 


in and bear it as best he could. So he 
tried to work, but power seemed to have left 
im, he either produced nothing or else matter 
which, although it seemed excellent whilst 


was rapidly writing it, under the stimulus 


f alcohol proved to be the merest balderdash 
under normal He 
iade a few desperate but futile efforts at reform, 
the length of 

But the cra 


r 
fuller force than 


when reviewed conditions. 
signing the despised 
had returned in 
ry good resolution 
that 
ildren was involved in the 
truggle, although it racked his heart, could not 
tay his hand rhe mastery of the drink devil 








ever, a id eve 
way before it. Even the knowledge 


} 


the welfare of his ch 


was once again compl 
conditions such as these the 


Under modest 
1j 


s of SIX years Soon dl appe ared, the house- 


blank 
stared h and his full in the 


face. 
As the h occurred to 
of providing for 


ving 
hold goods followed, and destitution 
im f 


only mean him 


v 
- 


i the wretched 
behind him a letter 
tic that it secured 
elsewhere for 
to go to perdition 


ng, 
man feigned suicide, leaving 
ft hed 
mes 1n orphan izes and 
children, and left hin 


sarest road. 





in terms so p 
his 


\ few dreary drink-soddened 
nder a false name 


il 
an occasional § 


more ycars, 


n the haunts of misery 
limpse of the world 





THE QUIVER. 


behind, a 
fair now that 


Wwol 
in him now ai 


ship, experienc 


degradation, these 


experiences of 
ment for an it 
case as 
drink as night 

SJenevolent 
tried to lift 
Men of coarsel 
but |] 
woven nature 


etlorts, 


of bearing the 


It took some 


mine Harry 
stitution, and 
vital organs of 
of 
physically pr 
SOCI 


makes it 


has depat ted 


animal life drag 
The end came 


mas beils wert 


on an empty stom 


sleep in the « 
that last dee p 

rhe jury f 
cold and e 


“‘remains ”’ wt 


earth with tl 
public money 
brief comment 


at least in this 


undertaken on 
7 * 

sa The l l 
man, but the 


death.” 


id again only to torment him | 
an undying wor 


certain 


him out 


Winter's 


alcohol lon 





ld which seemed Marvellously 


he had left it, the good stirrir 


rm 


1, compulsory vile companion- 


es of hunger, dirt, vermin 


the c} SIN 
his career. A terrible punish. 
ent mistake, but one in his 

to follow the taking of stron, 

is certain to follow day. 


were some of 


1 
Ino 


people came to the shelters an 


of the mire, but in yain 
proved amenable to thei: 
us hner 





type 


and more delicately. 
once depraved, seemed incapabl 
strain of reform 
time and much liquor to unde 
naturally strong ¢ 
kill him. TI 
ainst the atta 
that | 


longer still to 


ten hold 


out ag 


yr after all makes lif 


sperous, as well as all that 
uly or morally worth having 
and the mechanical, the mere] 


a veritable life in deat! 
ht when Christ- 


y debauch taken 


on, 
one bitter ni 


pealing 


a he ay 
ich was followed by a drunken 
pen air, and this deepened int 
leep which knows no waking 
nd a verdict of ‘ death fror 
re,”’ and the alcohol s 


re huddled back to m 








owner 


possible expenditure 


least 
\ paragraph in the papers, 
or two, and thus came to its issu 
world, the minister’s experiment 
his deacon’s advu 


* * 6 * 
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Way Which Ml 


end ther / are the ways of 





Seed Thoughts for the Quiet Hour. 


Coll all your Croubles to Jesus, 


‘ } 


ELL a 





w troubles to Jesu 


hathy veaches so wide : 


fands without telling, 


i it 1s to confide. 
H u close to His bosom, 
1) h your sorrow to cease; 
He whisper everlasting, 
Hi f oj comjorting peace, 
ull troubles to Jesus, 
{ ndevful Saviour is He; 
H ni t leeps of all sorrow, 
ind the strength of your plea. 
0 ’ l help you to tell Him, 
1nd 1 arm of His might; 
He f } His 1 sh uld be easy, 
Hi { He said, should be light. 
ul voubles to Jesus 
Our Sa iy so strong, 
lbunda 1 to help you 
ind banish the wrong. 
OV} wu you are forgotten, 
Thou bing your sight may bedim; 
But y i ubles to Jesus, 
For there is compassion with Him 


a 


f, 





Mrs. FRANK A. BRECK. 
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a a 


tus Hare’s delightful bio- 


tches he mentions a _ visit 


where a Mrs. Duncan 
cted This lady was past 
irge house party everyone 
mating her arrival, and when 
d an enthusiastic welcome 


nd their guests. She came 


1 in black velvet and lace. 
jest, a smile, for everyone. 
ll of interest as it had been 
, and the interest she felt 

young and charming to her 
asked her if she found 


ct ‘““YVYes.”’ she answered, 


m of the cup.” It is good 
retain their kindly interest 
friends around them 


<Jo 
id, vears ago, that De 
for opening up a way 
n between the Red Sea 
was absurd and “ phy- 
The picks and spades of 


have long since buried 


these objections. These same men of science 
pronounced as an absurd impossibility the 
Bible theory that the lake of the human spirit 
and the ocean of the Divine Spirit can and 
do connect by the canal of prayer. But Chris- 
tian hearts made the experiment, and lo! the 
blessing for which they sent their empty ships 
of supplication through the canal of prayer 
came back from God richly laden with what 
they asked or something better. The theory of 
the infidel is buried by the thousands of well 
attested answers to prayer. This canal be- 
tween the heart-lake and the ocean of the 
Infinite Soul, ‘‘ how often we have sailed along 
its waters propelled by the wind of the Spirit 
in the starlight of a thousand promises during 
our nights of suspense and sorrow "| 


se 


A NEW microscope has been installed in the 

laboratory of Dr. William W. Gray, in 
the War Department at Washington, which, it 
is hoped, will lead to the discovery of the para- 
sitical origin of such maladies as scarlet and 
yellow fever, smallpox, etc. Dr. Gray is now 
beginning his experiments with the new instru- 
ment. He says that certain parasites cannot 
be detected by the highest power microscopes 
employing the white light. The new micro- 
scope has, therefore, been invented to use the 
ultra-violet rays, the existence of which has 
long been known, but which are still a mystery. 
A reporter who witnessed one of the experi- 
ments was taken into a dark room, in which 
there was a powerful battery. From between 
two points of metal, the one cadmium and the 
other magnesium, a brilliant blue flame was 
produced, which, shining through a prism, 
presented the usual seven colours, beginning 
with red and ending with violet. 


<je 


EYOND the violet band of the spectrum 
was amurky gleam which Dr. Gray caught 

on a chemically prepared screen, and which, 
though invisible to the naked eye, when thrown 
on the reflector of the microscope, changed its 
capacity immensely. With its aid every known 
bacillus can be detected, and it is believed that 
some now unknown will be discovered and 
identified. The marvel is that without the aid 
of the microscope and the peculiar electric 
mechanism the ultra-violet rays cannot be 
used, or even perceived, though they must 
have always existed It is significant that 
they should have been discovered just at this 
time, when science is realising the importance 
of the study of the mischievous germs which 





THE 


n tell what undiscovered 
I in nature by which moral 
evil mav be exposed? It reminds us that, in 
‘* All things that are re- 


made manifest by the light: for 


G' 1RD rt ell thy § 
Or they will bind thee hand and foot, 


operations, 
WOI keth 


diversities of 
God whic h 


** AND there 

but it is the same 
all in all.’’ George Frederick Williams relates 
h illustration: ‘‘A missionary to 
tribe in Central India was 
a peculiar difficulty. There 
no words in the native language for many of 
t] Christian conceptions, and the missionary 
lish 


language, 


are 








con- 
were 





t 


le 
they 





wa ifraid to use the | words, 


bodily 











would have no meaning for the people. SO 
he was led to make many shifts to express the 
id he wanted to convey When he came to 
t vords ‘ Holy Spirit’ his difficulties reached 
l no such words in the 

I . d he could not explain 
t] 1 in terms of warmth and inspiration and 
1 and fervour ; because, living in a tropical 
here vitality is low, all of thes 

ions Wi ‘ distasteful to the 

l Cheu lf cold,’ however, by a 
transposition of idea was the one which 

[ ex] sed the idea wanted to impress 
r mind In their hot and exhausting 
anything cold was pleasing and en- 

y So for ‘Holy’ he took the word 

Cold,’ and for ‘ Spirit’ he took their nearest 


and that tribe is still praying 


Yi 


























































IVER. 


S' IMETIMES a fog will settle over a yes. 
sel’s deck, yet leave the topmast clear 
says C. H. Spur; 


aloft and gets a 


con. The nh the sailor goes 


look out which the helmsman 








on the deck cannot get. So prayer sends th | 
soul aloft, lifts it above the clouds in w 
our selfishne and egotism befog us, and ¢ i ] 
a chance to see which way to steer, . ] 


sje 


FTER the Great Fire of London Sir Chris. g 
topher Wren was called to rebuild S| 
Paul’s Cathedral, which had been destroyed t! 
Before he began his noble task he called 4 \ 

workman, and told him to fetch from 
heap of rubbish left by the fire a stone wit 
which he could mark the centre for his new 
dome. The workman quickly sought and 
brought the first stone to hand from among 
the pile of débri Sir Christopher Wren t 
it, and, scrutinising it carefully and closel 
found carved on it the one word, “ Resurgam 
—‘]T shall rise again”’; and around this stor 
he rebuilt the mighty edifice of St. Paul 
Cathedral. We may claim from the gr 
Master Builder, Christ, the ‘ white ston 
engraved with the one word “ Jesus,” which 
shall be our foundation stone. 
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Sy? 


YOUNG Christian, at the 
an aged int, said to h 
sweetest verse oO 
“Yes.” The young man read tl 
of John xiv: “ In My Father’s house are man 
mansions : were not so, I would hav 
told you I go to a place for yi 








prepare 





“No.” said the dving man, ‘that is not th 
sweetest verse. Read on.” The young mal 
read, “‘ And if I go and prepare a place for y 
I will come <¢ and receive you unto Myself; 
that where I am, there ye may be also.” “1 
is the sweetest verse,” said the dying ma 


“Tt is not the mansions, tt is Himself I want. 


yld may say 





- By G. 
IN’T used to this side of the water, I sup- 
A >”? is one of the first questions the 


pose l 


temer who ventures east is asked. By 
ist I do not mean the alluring land of the 
Nights, nor the spicy breezes of 
nor do my questioners dream of the 
lling Atlantic when they speak of 
r even of the little blue channel 
makes niente cordiale a_ possibility. 
No. “the east is but Bethnal Green, and 
water ” is the dear old muddy Thames 
Yet so far as the cast is from the west, so 


far is Bethnal Green from Park Lane. Litfe 

I in the east, more varied in its hue, 

cosm«¢ itan. Men are gathered there 

every ( f the globe, as the names 

un n the shop doors testify—-Lazarus, Bernadotte, 
Defries, and many others strange to English 


re is a pathetic side to the life down 
you do not see it by walking the narrow 
ets nor by striving to read the secret in the 
f ; of men and women. You 
penetrate the houses, reach the tiny 
k rooms, if you want to find that which 


ikes life beautiful in the midst of much 

is ugly and grey. I mean the devotion 
, it exists between parent and child. I am 
zed as Over and over again I find a daughter 

orting an aged mother, scarcely able to 

ke both ends meet by box-making or wiring 

t-shapes or some kindred occupation, stitch- 


ng night and morning, her only outing the 
sary walk with the work to the factory ; 


for love’s sake she gladly endures, and 

hterly fection is well repaid by the 

1 devotion of the mother, who tells you 

it there is not another girl in the world 
her P 

hey ar chivalrous too, these people ; 


he streets at night alone 
et only with respect Did she walk un- 
west at the same hour, how 


res insolently directed 


her, follow by audible remarks that she 
t t I worked for a while in the 
that is how I know so much about it ; 
n, alt t lwavs I was out till ten 
k at 1 t, and so real was the chivalry 
l they would never allow me 
my lodgings alone 
Une eve! I | the way down a side street 


girls earnestly asked me 





East. 


HIRST. 


“It is too rough for the likes of you, miss, 
she explained. 

Yet I must relate one little anecdote that 
perhaps is the golden exception. I found 
a crowd of small children, one of them 
sobbing, the biggest boy of the lot had struck 
him. 

“Aren’t you ashamed to hit a boy smaller 
than yourself ?’”’ I demanded of the offender. 
He gazed at me in silent astonishment, then 
indignantly replied— 

“Why, he’s my brother. Can’t I do what I 
likes with my own brother ? ” 

Before such logic as this I fled, pursued 
down the street by the shrill remonstrances 
of the whole group, “ He’s his brother, he can 
do what he likes with him.” 

Down east the unemployed problem meets 
one at every turn, and you soon learn to 
distinguish the genuine “ out-of-work.’’ The 
man who tramps all day in search of a job 
while the wife is toiling over the bit of mangling 
that a better-off neighbour gives her, tells you 
that “‘He’s a good ’un, is Joe; gives me all 
he earns and don’t go into no publics.” And 
then she pathetically adds, ‘‘ He won’t come 
home in the middle of the day, for fear of 
taking what ought to be the children’s.”” And 
so life goes on for them day after day, and the 
man is eating his heart out in disappointment 
and hope deferred, and charity does not begin 
at home, for the stranger and foreigner has 
work enough and to spare. 

A closing glimpse into this “castern’ 
life, and because I would give an honest im- 
pression of life there it is not a bright one. 
Walk down the famous Brick Lane on a Sunday 
morning and what do you see?—stalls and 
booths on every side and open shops. Brisk 
bargaining is being done, not only in food, but 
in old clothes and drapery. And many a shop- 
keeper will tell you that he does his best trade 
on a Sunday. In many ways I know this 
evil of Sunday trading is due to the presence 
of Jewish traders and the competition with 
them. But it is an evil that is working havoc 
in our country from a physical as well as a 
Christian point of view; and it is with a 
real gladness that one now and again comes 
upon a tiny notice in a shop window—*“ Mr. 
A. begs respectfully to inform his customers 
that for the future his shop will be closed 
on Sundays.” But alas! that such a notice 
should ever have been necessary. 














HE golden hours of the summer 
Pass silently one by one, 
And the cld men dream in the shadow 
Of days when they sailed in the sun. 


The frost comes, blurring the window, 
The white lakes da: ce in the breeze; 

And the old men dream by the fireside 
Of storms on the wintry seas. 


They toil with the sleet in their faces, 
The boat strains home through the haze— 
Then they start up awake in the arm-chair, 
And stir the iire to a blaze. 


They cast the net in a vision, 
‘Lhey haul up the load from the vast; 
But wake an. the.r hands are empty. 
For all their labour is past. 


And now when they war with the tempest, 
And quail under roaring skies, 
They rest here, safely at anchor, 
As soon as they open their eyes, 
A. St. Joun Apex 























How 





to Paper a Room. 


By DOROTHY VIRTUE HOPKINSON. 


MMHERE are few things that make a house 
| shabby much as old, faded wall- 
unsightly backgrounds 
uuse of the expense of 
Now, it 
it | ring and painting are some- 
es, but if the paint is kept 
rubbed), and the papering 
hor there is nothing that costs 
nd yet gives such good results. It is 
osts the money, but the 


the walls. 


fresh ] ngs on 


that you have a bedroom 
d of repapering, and that 
The first 


to be dot to choose a suitable paper. 


do it yourself 
j If the room is low, a striped pattern will give 
a paper without a 
But the amateur 

lect a self-coloured paper 

no pattern at all, for it will be much 
very difficult to put up 
and 
perpendicularly it will 

Self-coloured papers may 
ht in dozens of different 


very ré le prices 


straight unless 


1 paper perfectly 


shades and 
Those at 1s. 6d 
ce, Or even at Is., are good enough 
10t advisable to choose 
quickly, such as blue 


ving chosen your } 
terns, you now have 
pieces will be required. A 


iper from the book of 
to measure your room 
yards and is 21 inches 
measured the length 
sily calculate how many 
5 y will nt by going round the room 
A bedroom that is 12 feet 

would need about seven pieces to 


W nh} l ave 


paper will arrive in neat rolls, and when 


have a_ border 


d it will be seen to 

he border on the right-hand 
be cut off with a pair of sharp 
be left on 


Ane Old | r should be scraped off the 


TS—Une ther must 


before beginning much 


work, as it 1s 
there is any 


dainpe d 


it off, it can be 


used for teas in a village schoolroom ; also one 
or two clean cloths, a painter’s brush (price 
Is.), and a large basinful of paste. A roller 
to pass up and down the paper for getting out 
the creases may be used, but this is a luxury 
that can be dispensed with. A _ step-ladder 
must also be at hand for reaching to the top 
of the walls. 

Having cut the border off, lay the piece of 
paper upside-down on the board, and paste it 
evenly and thinly all over. Then lift it carefully 
at the top with both hands, and carry it to the 
steps, mounting them carefully so that 
does not catch against any- 
The strip must be the wall 
near the ceiling and brought down 
gradually to the bottom, smoothing out the 
wrinkles as much as possible 

Now take a cloth and press it over the paper 
with a downward motion, and continue to press 
and dab till it hangs right. Cut the paper off 
at the bottom whilst it is still wet. 

Then paste another strip and put it on in 
exactly the same way, but take care to lay 
it on over the border on the last piece of paper. 
This may be continued all round the room. 

[here are one or two difficulties to contend 
with when the fireplace or the door is reached, 
or where any cupboards project. Cut the 
paper as near as possible to fit the wall before 
pasting it, trim it round after it is put on, and 
where there are awkward corners to get round 
snip the edge of the paper every inch or so to 
give it more play. If the wall is not quite 
straight, an odd bit of paper can often be joined 
on to hide the defect, and will not be noticed. 
It is a good thing to have two or three clean 
cloths ready for dabbing, as they are apt to get 
pasty, and then leave smears on the paper. 

Do not be disheartened if your wall seems 
to be full of creases when you have papered 
it. They will disappear as the paste dries, 
and leave a smooth surface. And even if the 
work is not done quite so skilfully as if you had 
engaged a professional paper-hanger to do it, 
I am sure you will be pleased to think that 
you have made your bedroom look clean and 
pretty at a very From personal 
experience I have proved that a small room 

six- 


very 
the sticky paper 
thing. 
quite 


stuck on 


low cost. 


can be papered at home for seven and 


pence, whereas, by employing a workman, a 


bill of considerably 
reckoned with. 


over a pound has to b 


























Anne Marsham’s Son. 
A Complete Story. 


By C. E. C. WEIGALL. 


r frame, and lend new 





it for destitute 
ree hundred years ag 


ws of small farm«e 
1 failed in business 


n till his death, f 

































of privation and loss that wou! 





» embittered the existence of many w ng ' 
had deadened her pow r of feliz 
f heart was not in the |e. 
he Wa al VS re idy to 

for any of the inmates of i 





und many were the blcssin 
had called down on her he 
e attendar 


he old woman’s desolation | 





ice now on Mrs 


tvs with a 
others had many and varied 
with daughters and sons wt 
again to see them, even wit 
who toddled about the 
ries Of whose exploits provid 


uunment on winter nights round 


ell me what I am to do to help 
um,”’ her friend said 


vould do anything. 





w you are KIN 





old voice at 


your silence, Maria Hall—can 


ret that must be kept after my 


ink you need even ask me that 




















ANNE MaArRSHAM’S SON. 993 


ut a key suspended by a faded can you hope to see him again, Anne Marsham ? 


W { 
id inserted it in the lock with a We don’t want no ghosts here.” 
ind Phe lid turned back displaying “He only died to me,” said the feeble 
w sheet of paper, and beneath it a pair voice again. ‘For he was ashamed of us 
by’s shor little sailor hat, a broken —me, his mother that bore him—and John 
| some letters yellow with age. There his father, that spent every penny that he 
, boy’s school-cap, and the colours were could scrape together on his education.” 
famous establishment. Mrs. Mar- ‘Why, how was that ?”’ cried Mrs. Hall. 
k out an envelope, and in silence held “ Before you go off and do what I want you 
r friend three photographs. The first to, will you make me a solemn promise, Maria, 















































“The old woman, waiting for Death, sat with her hands folded on her knee over a boy's 
cricket cap”"—p. 94, 


fat baby in its mother’s that vou will never tell another living soul 


a litth boy in all tha what Tam going to tell you 
| the third of a big Oh, Anne—-how need you ask me ? Don't 
Il-d ed, with an indefin vou know that I have borne children and lost 
d culture about him that them Don't vou know I have known in- 
{ him even out of a gratitude and disappointment, and that once 
Mrs. Ilall gazed in when I stood over a grave, I thanked God 
then took up a card that the girl I had buried was dead ? Can I 
t by t iking fingers, on which was go and tell your secrets, do you think, when 
Edward Marsham lead my heart is full of pity for all sorrowful 
t lav, May th. mot! 
God ] , and bring him to know The thin, pale face, rapt into something 


like beauty through the strength of its motherly 
v { dear, did he die ?”’ il passion, struck Mrs. Marsham with a sudden 


nse of helpful sympathy. 
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a voice spoke to het The voice said ‘‘ Mother ’ 
and it seemed to Mrs. Marsham that she 
came painfully back from the long Journey on 
which her feet had already set out, and opened 
her eves Her arms were empty no longer, 
for her boy was there at her side—her boy in 
all the bravery of civic dress, with a gold chain 
about his neck. She touched the costly fur 
on his gown, and the gold links that hung 
down on his bosom 
Tis all I wanted—-you to come back before 
I dic——-to sce you again,” she said 
Mother—God forgive me, mother—I tried 
to find vou--I went back to Lancton—I did 
all I could—mother, listen to me—l have 
heard all the tragedy of your story from your 
{riend—-come back with me now, mother -the 
children and I want yvou—Cicely wants you 
Phere w tears on his face—oh, wonderful 
thi she could feel them—-kiss them away 
as sh had beet wont to do as a child 
‘Mother, forgive m« I never meant to be 
, cruel—mother, do you hear me ?” 
Her hand slipped to his shoulder with a 


sigh of thankfulness She had all she wanted 
now in the world, all she had craved for these 
twenty vears and mot the love of her boy 


John, don’t you know I told you 1t would 
d in a strong, clear voice 
Give me your hand, John, and take our 


bov’s in the other—-the two I love the two 


And w the words she shut her eves on life, 
and Marsham looked down in the agony ol his 
hame and rei rse on the dead face of his 

thet rl ( are I entances that come 
too late, and Al t Marsham wept a man’s 
low 1 1 in unavailin repentance 


a fa said Maria 
Hall to tl other old ladies of the lIlouse of 


Rest after th funeral She looked as if 
e could see heavet so happy, and all smil- 
i Quite you n she was, and I couldn’t 
wlp thinku Wl the time as how she woul 
hay bx | wit the funeral ill the 
fiowers a d ca l ind attention and the 
beautiful  « Ire! and Sir Edward too, 
following 
“ Mavbe she would have been better pleased 
with a little more attention in her life ime,” 
iid one of t ld lads with a sniff 
But Ma Hall. recalling the heavenly light 
on the dead 1 knew that Anne Marsham 
had died wit ita regret in the world, realis- 
not bey i the fact that her boy had 


her davs of mourning 

























































House and Table Linen. 
By BLANCHE ST. CLAIR. 


(TTHERE are undoubtedly many traits ina 
| woman's character which support the 
theory thit she is possessed of an incon 
sistent mind; but if an exception to prove 
ie rule were required, it would readily be 
all fiance to spotle Ss 
very and dainty house ling 


In the days of lo 
her first instruction in th 


>a maiden received 
use of the spinning 
vhee! when she was still of very tende1 


custom for all the 


women of the housecho!d—tfrom the chats 
laine of the castle d to the humblest ot 
the serving maid mngregate In a room 
set apart for the purpose, and, seated at then 
vheels, t Spl the flax into threads These 
threads were then de yritched to the we Cl 
ind in due course of time they were returned 
home in the torm lengths of r 
hich wert spre id { 1 the m I 5 
full view of the sun’s VS. After be y 


inen 
l a lustrous ap 
pearance of satil 
hiteness Which 
nack it truly { 
t] f beauty ar 
to the { Te: 
I s hi irt 
pinning wheel 
In tT Oty 
1 method 
p ce to thie 
i p eriul time and 
saving m 
{ the mode 
l icturel Dut 
th a ae 
tul hou ind t ( 
lL in eve 
l iture t 
be uprooted only be- IP HORSSE GE 
thie Lrticite ( 
learly ar 
» l tL mia dail 
ferent from that 
form employed 
In f t. the very ( i lied 1 
| t heet ind ( Is somewhat 





articles to be made of fine ¢ otton, the mManu- 
facture of which has been b ought to such a 
high state of perfection that in its best quali- 
ties it is hardly distinguishable from linen 
The difference in price, 


and cotton has the 


too, 1S considerable 
additional advantags ol 
being warm to th 

) | 


a cold, damp f 


in this moist 


touch, w hereas linen has 
eling which is far from pleasant 
imate Cotton in its proper 
sph re 1s excellent, but its sphere 1S most cer- 
tainly very far removed from table napery 
Linen, and pure linen only, can be tolerated 
there. This is an age of luxuries, and the 


constant demand on ones purse necessi- 
tate economy where one suld wish to hav 
the best obtainable, so if one cannot afford 
linen of the finest quality, then that of 
coarser texture must be substituted in its 
stead 

There are t ivs of buying table linen 

to Ite is to be sent on approval 


yr to purchase what 


is required at a sho 
That the first 
method is distinctly 
the better will 
proved by the follow- 
reasons. In one’s 
the init 
examined at 
and more at- 
tention and caretul 
scrutiny bestowed on 
it than 


is declaiming on its 


house 


Can Wt 


if a salesman 


pertections from the 
ther side ot the 


rittel to at th 


same time, which e1 


ables one to compart 
the Ot ds Sent al 
44 BALA: are considered th 
TT ¥Feres3 wt 


best value for the 


Mone 
The ( S 1 very 
’ ’ simple but infallible 
test vhich decides 
melusivel he r the articles in questo! 
- 
tre made of pure linen or not. If a arop 


the cloth is instantly 


cae 


Mesenses erm 


abs yl 
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/10USE AND 





ed by the material, then it is un- 

tedly pure linen: while, if there 1s 

ermixturt t cotton, the water will 

<everal minutes to soak through the 

W h most other things, it Is 


the best one 


un to buy 





DEAR ARAR RG 


ys spent on 
ask are not only repaid 
but also by its good 
up to the last It 


is also 


It that better value is ob 
check or small spot 
ttern that th woof and warp running 


Cloths with handsome 
often be purchased tor 


same 1 ut, as they cost more to 
ior quality of linen 1s 
mpler design. 
Where Housewives Come to Grief 
Phi vantages of going to a shop 
5s a greater assortment ol 
sf hich to select, and one is also 


small reduction in price 


t l the half yearly sales It 
juires, h er, some experience to make 
irgain, and it ts not 


sure Ol tting a b 
nomical t pend money on an iInterio1 
the sake of a little more, a 

loth can be bought 

difficult a matter to 

t even experienced housewives 
griet And 

tis m nnoying than to be given a 


choose 


apt t me to towels 


oOvel 
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hand towel that covers one with cotton fluff 
each time it is used? Many large shops 
make their household linen departments a 
special feature of their trade, and stock the 
same goods season after season. It is best 
to deal with such establishments, because 
one knows that, if only for the sake of their 
reputation, they will not substitute an 
inferior for a good article. Then again, the 
purchaser knows exactly what she is buyirg, 
can replenish her stock with the same pat- 
tern ; and, as the prices of such things vary 
very little from year to year, the exact 
amount of her expenditure can be estimated 
beforehand. 


Making Table and House Linen. 


Most of the linen shops undertake to make 
up the table and bed linen bought over their 
counters without any extra charge ; but, as 
their idea of making consists of an insignifi- 
cant hem, run over by a large stitch machine, 
the woman who prides herself on the dainti- 
ness of the contents of her linen cupboard 
will prefer to do the making in her own home. 

The best tablecloths and dinner napkins 
are usually finished with a_hemstitched 
border, which may be elaborately wide or 
neatly narrow, as desired. For everyday use 
a French hem is stronger and more able to 
resist the ravages of the laundress than is an 
ordinary hem. This is made by first turning 
a hem as for ordinary sewing, then turning it 
back on itself so that the right side of the 
hem will be on the right side of the cloth. 
Sew either by hand or with a very fine stitch 





HANDKERCHIEF. 


MONOGRAM FOR 


machine. In the event of the cloth being 
hemstitched, all four sides are worked, but 
if finished with a French or customary hem 
the sides with the selvedge are left untouched. 

Gravy cloths and dinner napkins are either 
hemstitched or have a narrow hand sewn 
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match the t loth. The hem of 
1ay also be plain or elaborate. A few 
» top sheets \ heavily embroidered 
depth of twelve or more inches, and the 


hams was universal. 


fashions are no longer so popular as 

and bed linen is now judged by its 

ess and fineness rather than bv the 

te needlework which, it must be 
-— 1] 


as apt to be uncomfortably scrul 


Vv 
my 


me in contact h one’s face. 


A pl ln, 


itched border, or a dainty edging of 
frilling, is considered sufficient trim- 
for sheets and pillow case S. 


Work for Little 
lace il d 


than re ly made ones, an 


Girls. 
ie made hand towels wear 


ettel 


oiten delighted to » with the 
hemstitchir Those for best u 
e spare 11 have an insertio 
crochet or t I ce, and this is 
than maki ( n thread pattern 
huckabacl i d d L quarter of 
hould be allo Ll for each towel 
seldom sees f towels nowadays, 
they are prefe the { es should 





lone by laying 1 lve of the towel 
le first fi er ot ( t hand h Nclir 
e between the first and second finge 
rki y 1 ¢ {ts itch to previ { 
e threads f inravelling Linen 
t lina itton, should be 
this purp. » for hemstitching 
thread k on | | ick towels 
Repairing Linen 
vs a sad n ent for the woman 
i n ha ( tv table linen 
i discovers tl t n of wear in 
ecloths and er napkins. But 
n e that es nine is_ the 
on h sl ust act. It she 
h { 1e, | Vf l the { ds 
he cut off whi ng the cloth 
ng; but if the ravellings are not 
| mu fal k on a good linen 
thread. I] rt to be darned 
fixed in a medium sized frame 
e restrict freedom. of tl 
l t] f material 
1. tl finished 


OUVIVER, 








' 
| ] 
Whole, the Vmay be made into smaller tic] 
< a}&rticies ral 
and thus prolong thei days of usefulnesc ; 
Uses for Table Line 7 


7 n past Repairing. 
The prettiest lun icon 
of tablecloths Which 


vided the pattern on the « loth IS small " 
Phe ; 


exact size of the table it IS I 
proposed to use should be cut in paper, and 
the paper laid over the cloth, ; | 
to take advai tage ol 
linen, If the 


Sets ¢ 


an be mad ] 
St repair, py 


are pa 


unobtrusive 





placing it so 
the best pleces of th { , 
is to be finished with 





scalloped border, a pencil line may be ru a 
round the paper to mark where. the transfer 
pattern 1s to be ironed off : but if a hem and . 
edging of lace are to be used, then the liner | rn 
—s be at once cut to the required shape and ; % 
dimens! 


nsions Further elaboration will per- 


haps be nec sary to cover thin places 
small darns, and this may take the form of 


crochet or torchon Insertions 


arranged 


el 
] 


geometrical designs. or Square, round, hy 
diamond shaped appligutc‘s let into the clot] 


rhe polished wood of the table throws u 
the 


Snre 


patter luncheon tal 
ul with a cloth 
de ked with 


\ flowers and | 
bon dish » of 


lggests anything rather thar 
economy on the part of the hostess,  S ' 
viettes may have scalloped or lace edged \ 
borders to match the cloth. and are general t 


- 
ota smatier s 1an those used fi 


formal dinner party. 


1 the m 


Phere M ill pPis bly he some of the tabli ’ 
cloth left oy r aiter the luncheon set has . 
been mace, nad th may be utilised for 
kinds of useful rticl G1 ind carv 
cl th requ DIEeceé ibout twent seven | 
eighteen neh A lor &* narrow strip wi 
come in fora l cover, and even quit 
small pieces mal b ind daintylitt’e 
tray cloths f morn tea. Scallop 
edges are best for all these articles ; they ar 
more substant th the ordinary hem, at 
help to keep tl loth in good shape during 

undert r mall cloths should always 
be kept rolled, not folded, Rollers made 
the heavy « iwated paper, such as 1s ust 
to protect. sil ent from the shops 
dre excellent t] pUrpose Best table 
Inen, or any that ts not in constant use, Nn 
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een of tl wrder known as “* plain,” and 
s a a ‘the marking’ of her linen that the 
er work has the best opportunity of 
iT h lividual taste and skill. 
Every 2 uld acquire the art of em- 
loring m wrams or letters, for, apart 
m th result, the work 1s most fascinat- 
d the amount of time and trouble 
mended in learning are more than amply 
ra winter evenings may be 
profitably employed in acquiring the 
h . us en stitches, and house and 
e ] excellent articles on which 
ners mav exercise their skill, the large 


etters being more easy of manipulation 
the finer work which is used on hand- 
women make a rule of re- 


stock of linen every summer, 


nly | e it is generally more con- 
ent t his than to lay out a large sum 

( few years, but also because marking 
eans of embroidery is regarded as a 
sant pastime on the dull and wet days of 
h ther so many during winter. 


Marking by Embroidered Letters. 


If, however, time or inclination—or both 
n the linen may be marked 
h t e Cash's woven names, 


round the edges 


lact, it Is 


lemming 


matter ol 


use these even if the linen 

sts of at namental marking. There is 
no excu for the laundress to insert 

se ] tle coloured cottons which 
ve ed every time the linen has 
l \ t 1 her establishment. But to 
ect of marking by means 

é ters. It is always pleasant 
teel that t belongings differ in some 
I ht. from those of other 
pie, ¢ \ vy easy manner ot effecting 
monogram that has been 

specially l. a kind of *‘ trade mark ” 
S Naturally, the ideal time to 

te t plan is when ordering the 

it it is not only brides 

1 ! nowadays Phe idea 
many “ bachelor girls ” 


flats or rooms, and the 
ted to household linen, 
pel and toilet silver. 


» of individuality to all the 

Hat ted or drawn the design, it 
hed tencil cutter, wh» 

eproduce it 1 many 

( | LP hires ( en lly 

ets 1 tabl 


inD JT 
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cloths, a second size for dinner napkins, and 
a third for handkerchiefs and personal linen. 
The design onsist of one, two, or more 
letters, and the initials be separated joined 
or intertwined in regulation 


may < 


to one another, 
monogram style. 


Work in Satin Stitch. 

The first illustration shows a single letter 
embroidered in satin stitch, well padded ; 
and this severe outline is considered to be 
in better taste than the more ornate initials. 
In order to produce a sharp outline the 
letter is finished with coloured cotton, 
Novices will find that this coloured outline 
is also useful to hide any irregularities or 
unevenness of stitches in their first attempts. 

The monogram in the second illustration 
is also worked in satin stitch, this being 
generally acknowledged as more effective 
and durable for marking linen. Other stitches 
may, however, be employed if desired. For 
Instance, a monogram composed of three 
letters has the surname initial in the centre 
(in which case it should be larger than the 
other two), those on either side may be edged 
with a heavy outline stitch, with little raised 
dots spaced slightly apart, and the centre 
letter embroidered in satin stitch. Or, again, 
the letter may be filled in quite solid with 
tight French knots, and a large, bold initial 
treated thus and outlined with a coarse white 
thread worked over in a slanting stitch with 
coloured cotton looks very well. 

The third illustration shows a monogram 
of two letters in dinner napkin or hand- 
kerchief dimensions. 


Handwork or Framework 

The question whether it is better to em- 
broider with the linen held taut in a frame, 
or to hold the work in the hand, has often 
been discussed, and it is a point which every 
needlewoman must decide for Cer- 
tainly the frame helps to keep the material 
from puckering, but on the other hand it 
restricts the freedom of the needle. 

The padding which is the foundation of 
any raised embroidery stitch, is made by 
working the linen with soft embroidery 
cotton of a running stitch 
with the stitches longer than 
those on the side of the material. 
The outline of be carefully 
preserved, as shown in out illustra 
tion. The second letter in the illustra 
tion is fully padded and ready for working, 
and the third sh sition of the 


needle for satin 


herself, 


a coarse size, using 
uppermost 
Wrong 
the letter must 
fourth 
sani 


ws thr correct p 
stitch Phe success of the 


work depends almost entirely on the absolute 


















































1000 
straightness ol the 
titch. If any tendency 


to overlap or lie slant 


ing is shown, it is a 


od plan to thread the 


needle with inother 
length of cotton, and 
start fresh a little fur 
ther on. In fact, many 
women find it a great 


help to commence th 


work in several places 
I 


and then to fill in the 
interstices 

It should be remem 
bered that embroidery 
otton always. shrink 


slightly during the p1 
of laundering 


the stitches must not 
be drawn too tightly 
esp ially in the pa | 
ling 
It you follow the 
simple directions I havi 
siven, your house and 
tal linen will soe 
ne a source Of JOY 
t yurselt and of ad 
miration to your triends 
[here have been mani 
improvements i the 
home of late years 
I labour-sav ng di 


( h inges in fashion 


THE 


DHS 


A PRAYER 


| NCREASE our Faith, O God, 
And make us truly whole; 


For Faith gives Light unto Thy word, 


And strength unto the soul. 


When doubt with heavy hand 
The sceptic dart doth thrust, 


Grant us to hold midst life’s quicksand 


[hy satisfying trust. 





QUIVER. 


«| N\\L24 
ex 


FOR FAITH. 


abolition of Ornamental 
or usetul articles which 
were once considered 
essential to every Well 
appointed household 
but spotless linen still 
holds its supremacy 
You cannot do wit 
it if you would hay 
vour table bright and 
charming. And_ look 
Ing a little  furcher 
ahead, you might say 
that as your table 

bright and charming s 
the enjoyment otf your 
meals will be increased 


hont 
OY 


Linen as an aid t 
health might be sug- 
gested as the watch 
word of the new cru 


sade, but 1 must leay 


to others the task of 
planning out the cam 
paign Ot this I am 
certain, though, — that 
the vast majority ol 


old and young 
single and married 
would support it. It 
would be a subject o1 


women 


which the sex could 


wonderfu 


Who will 


unite with 
unanimity 


lead ? 


When anguish rends the heart 
And sorrow shades the light, 
Lord, may it be the sufferer’s part 

To hold Faith’s inner sight. 


In daily commonplace, 
In inspiration rare, 


In sorest need, 


and direst case, 


Grant Faith to aid our Prayer. 


And let that Faith be such 
That it may teach us Love; 


And let that 


As Angels share above. 


Love be much 















































Edward Clifford: 





















































vel] THE STORY OF A WONDERFUL LIFE. 
, By J. QUIGLEY. 
“N lo you live, lor every passing eye is cheered and refined by the vision."—EMERSON, 
RHE name of Edward Clifford is best one feels that he had grasped something of 
know nection with the Church — his Master’s character, and leaning on Divine 
my, to which he devoted the most fruitful strength, he found power to deal with all 
: s of his lif lo many his name became — the work that crowded ‘n on him. Because 
rona int of Father Damien, when of this well-balanced mind he could enjoy 
heroic man’s work among the lepers life in its entirety. There was no shrink- 
tracting public notice. To some ing behind a stern asceticism, nor mere 
more limited circle—Edward Clif- indulgence in the artistic side of his nature. 
was known as the painter of many He enjoyed to the full all that was joyous 
ghtful portraits and landscapes. and beautiful, and seemed to radiate happi- 
he life of this artist and evangelist was ness wherever he went. Living habitually 
y wond | in many respects, though in this attitude of dependence on God's 
merely because of great or sensational will, he was not worried by self-questionings 
vement. Many men of more ordinary about minor details that trouble many 
bre have f uned world wide fame by good people. 
tiring deeds that demanded less moral He found genuine delight in social inter- 
urage than a visit to the lepers of Molokai. course with people of widely different ideas, 
But Edward Clifford was no seeker after and was equally welcome at great houses 
toriety \s a young man he coveted or among the poor and outcast. But—and 
success in art, but even that ambition was this was perhaps the secret of that restful 
rificed deliberately as a stronger desire © mind—his inner life was disciplined. Nothing 
pOSSeSSIOI ot was allowed to inter- 
In consequence 7 fere with the hours 
hat s his set aside for prayer 
seemt be and study. In a 
\ ! leaflet called, ‘ Con- 
ul ess versations with | 
> oe. Christ.’” he dwelt on | 
OWE] this thought : ' 
f we “| fear for people 
t] In his o> who only pray in 
expel churches, or at prayer 
vine \ meetings, or with 
\ ed other people present. 
WI ( hall Communion = services 
r My are help and means 
| Gos ol grace, but they 
{ hal are not necessarily I 
e it conversations with 
WI ( Christ ; nor is teach- 
tud ing, or preaching, 01 
Ed ( work. . . . The 


danger is that 11 you 
do not converse with 
Him alone each day, 
you will get on the 
wrong road al- 
together, and that 
when you and He 
meet, you will see all 
crumble 


your work 





vy and yourself left naked—suddenly 
ked up to the fact that you and yout 


Saviour are strangers to each other. It 
| be a dreadtu urprise that nothing 
id remain of all the work on~ which 

you spent your life Phe solemn words, 
Vithout Me ye can do nothing,’ had been 
rhis passage illustrates the earnest sin- 


cerity of purpose that underlay his natural 
jovousness. Another passage, from a letter 
Miss Mary Clifford, shows the 

enjoyment he felt in Nature: 
What do you like to think of when you 
ire idle and resting ? All sorts of beauti- 
ful things. I think of a blue Devonshire 


miling all over with little white breakers. 

I think of eariy dog-violets growing undet 
1 roots of ash-trees I think of a hedge- 
rrow’s nest with five blue eggs in it. 


‘ : soaring and sing 

far above me. Goodness and beauty are 
eternal. Trouble and evil are only tor a 
time When they have served thei purpose 
\ God is all in all.’ ”’ 

ifter this glance at some of Edward 
Clifford’s Which inter 
esting theme the pen runs fast, one may 


~ 


come to an end 
} - ; ; 1 
CHnarTacteristics on 


give a brief outline of his life and work, from 
bovhood onwards. 


Eighteen Years in Bristol. 





he first eighteen years of his life were 
t. more or less, in Bristol, where h 
fatl the Rev. John Clifford, was vicat 
St Matthew's Church At x ter 
Edward left Repton School and = entered 
val merchant's e in Bristol. Many 
I urprist 1 to know that a man of 
such wide cu'ture finished his s:hoo'days so 
eal but no sch university could 
have ven te ntages than h 
had at home, v t vhote atmosphere 
was one of cultured int ence. Both th 
)) ts were otf except il ch uter, deepty 


THE QUIVER. 


identified herse'f especially with all 
ments for Improving the lives of poor wom 
The whole family were greatly attac] 
to each other, but a particularly str 4 
existed between Edward ( lifford 
e'der sister, who sympathised with 
all his undertakings. 





Friendship with Burne-Jones. 


The critical moments of his life—~as fay 
his pubtic careet 


that marked a chanve of purpose, 


Was concerned—were thos 


~ as his m 
expanded under fresh influences, A 
merchant’s office did not satisfy a lad wi 
felt a strong craving for art. so his part 

sent him to the Bristol School of Art. f 

vhich, after a year, he passed into tl 
Royal Academy Schools. During these sty 
dent days in London he shared the late 
many young men who have more ta! 
than money and are ock sionally beset 
the fear of failure At that time the star 

Edward Burne-Jones was in the ascendant 
and young Clifford, a fervent admirer of his 
work, was fortunate in gaining the en 
enjoyed 


Philip Bu 


{ 


artist’s friendship, which he 
many veal H son, Si 


Jones, has testified to the value of M 
Clifford’s own pictures, especially the lar 
scapes, of which he said ~“ He always i 
fused an atm sphere olf romance and beaut 
as attractive as it was wholly individua 

But fresh influences in his lite, including 


Pp ol those earnest people ] 
and Lady Mount empl developed 
desire for some \ 
Which made the young artist feel that 
must not be wholly engrossed with his « 
delightful profession. At one time he 


drawn to take Holy Orders, but after muc! 
thought and discussion decided that th 
was ample scope for God's service mn 
artistic care Sonn omnussions 1 


mfluential people led to frequent visits 


country houses, where he found opportuni 
Ip others. Among many interest- 







































s chapters on Art in the’ book 

) Others 
Aj] great t calls us to admire and 
ship God the beauty and power 

5 | have forth from Him. 

Him specially for the ‘ Praying 
S 1 ‘Victorious St. George’ of 
Diirer, for the ‘ Kneeling Knight’ 
Pintut I for the peerless ‘ Last 
» of Leonardo, and for the naive and 
Giotto and Fra Angelico, 
1 deep-toned paintings by 
tt San Rocco, and the mighty and 
ng ‘Worship of the Lamb’ by Van 
t Ghent And how much we owe to 
I I \ Watts, 


such as 


Who can 


n time, 


Hunt and 1 


issot. 


RR ] ind Art are not closely 

? [t is a good thing to give 

And en we have thanked, such 
doubly ours.” 

Talk about Art” in the same 


Mr. Clifford (disguising his personality 


lis USSCS 


e) « great pic- 

ladies, one. of whom 

cs in with the most banal 

. In spite of these 

nterruptions, perseveres in his efforts 


ue beauty of some pictures. 


ut { iwhts on the work of Su 
Bu Tones must help many of 
lerstanding of that great 

Clifford loved art, 


' + , y Ty 
eatest thing in Iife 


VI formation of charactet 
um in helping others. 

his sistet “T have got 

{ I turned out a second 


[ should not, I hope, 
inted man.” 


Visit to the Holy Land. 


i IN7I ton an exp lition to the 
H ti of intense interest and 
mly because of beautiful 


t t the land of sacred 
L his study of the 
| t there, and made his Bible 
H rote of the ruined synagogue 
One could almost beieve 
‘ { esence lingered there and 
e peculiarly. It Is som 


1 to love the places He 
lost impressed them 

Cre i Phi he ivenly 
lake (CGsennesaret) came 


Capernaum, the first 
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view from a height of the plain at Esdraelon, 
Jerusalem from the Mount of Olives, the 
plain of Sharon, the view of Hermon after 
we had crossed it, and passed the Pharpar 
and the orchards of Albana.” 

On his return from the Holy Land he con- 
tinued to work steadily at his art for a few 
years. Then, greatly influenced by some 
conferences for the deepening of spiritual 
life, he was led to renounce all personal 
ambition. He worked with Mr. Charring- 
ton in the East End, with the evangelists 
Moody and Sankey, and at his own studio 
he gathered people of very different ideas, 
trying to interest them in things spiritual. 


Evangelism and Art. 
About this time various movements were 
on foot which eventually led to the founding 


of the Church Army under its first three 
leaders, Mr. Carlile, Mr. Edward Clifford, 
and Mr. Colin Campbell. In 1882, the 
Church Army, though still doing pioneer 


work, began to take more definite shape. 
The leaders laboured boldly among. the 
roughs, who were determined to resist theit 
influence. Mr. Clifford, partly because he 
wore non-clerical dress, often managed to 
gain a hearing; but he was absent, unfo1 
tunately, when a deliberate attack was 
made on Mr. Carlile’s life, though he nursed 


his friend through the first days of a long 
illness that followed this brutal _ treat- 
ment, 


Edward Clifford divided 
evangelistic work and his 
that would support 
giving freely to the 


some vears 
betwee! 


For 
his t.me 
art, saving money 
him eventually, and 
urgent needs of others. He visited America 
and ved many commissions _ there ; 
then, feeling prepared to himself, if 
required, to foreign missions, he went to 
India with a Church Missionary Society 
party, and worked among the natives in 
Bengal and the North West Provinces. He 
was recalled on urgent Church Army bus: 
ness, and in 1888 went to Father Damien at 
Molokai. The story is too well-known to be 
repeated here, but it is well to remember, 
if only as a fresh proof of his many-sided 
character, that that visit required both 
physical and moral courage. To live for 
some weeks among those poor deformed 
sufferers must have tried his sensitive nerves 


It Cc 


give 


to the utmost 
4 1 
Clifford descr.bes the place and peop.e 
vividly, beginning with the experience of 


landing in the midst of a terrific sea. He 


was enchanted with the tropical beauty of 
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vities, Sal n the church, and say, good. He hada way of lifting ye n tn wil 


| by magic lantern the pictures of our a higher level while you wei in his compar tl 
| | rd ) Which Father —and that { V el t to d i t 
1) ( xpla . 4% Hawauan to l¢ matters whic] ii not n lly fit iy to th ! 
H ( I 1) S subject \ h h Wa by go lis ussed In- } 
H \ lerful is the power of Christ leed, there was never a ( S { ic} 
joy to sufferers! I shall never for- dragging in, for he felt that nature and ar i 
t last Mat in asylum for lepers and poetry and human history and good m ga" 
\ in India. Their faces were dreadful and women belonged as much to God as 
they were lame and maimed Bibles and sermons, and that all was ¢ } i 
. ’ ’ be ; : 





f Jesus Christ, and as I spoke to Friend of the Poor. 


Him they kept repeating the last In one of those many wonderful lett ; 
rt every sent vith the greatest that he wrote periodically to the Chur sit 
t. and when I lett them the cry rang = Army workers, Mr. Clifford referred to t 
Victory to Jesus’.” need of friends: ‘‘So many people are dis f 
1 dicinal oil he took to Father Damien — tressed and neglected and weary: so mar 
ifforded temporary relief, but the are nearly friendless. Poor people are s 
‘ sand gifts from friends in England, as often almost without the sweet and luxw 
his own sympathy, made his visit a ous joy of friendship. How well ou 
essing to the sufferer, who succumbed, department, ‘The Friends of the Poor, 
ths later, to the disease. succeeding. Most people long for a frier 


and it has been a delightful experien 
The Gift of Friendship. find how many comparatively rich pe 


In 1890 came that definite step of regular desire to be real friends to the poor, taking ’ 
rk at the Church Army headquarters up one family and helping by their svi 


Mr. Clifford continued until his death pathy to bear the burden with them. Ofte 
He settled in Kensington, near beginners do better than experienced workers 

the fine parish church of St. Mary Abbot Kindness is the one quality we ask f 

ded, es ly for the early our ‘Frends of the Poor.’ There is oft 


Communion eon Sunday 
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Everyone who has worked 


7? , 
< a <1 yv their tendency to dwell on 
s yulgariv called ‘ shop.”” Their very 
ess and devotion tends to spoil 
quality f work on which they dwell, 
nd out of season, and Mr. Clifford 


- doubtless fully aware of this tendency. 
headquarters in his official 
—a thoughtful, grey-haired man 
little idea of his versatile 
;s wonderfuily simple and 
| ¢ ssed himself clearly to those 
m | ume into contact. This ts 
ular t in his bi-monthly letters 
mrad which circulated in 
s printed pamphlets. They 
fu {f mature thought, expressed 
st simply, vet without any intention ol 
readers. In one of 
se letters he dwells on the importance of 
the meaning of 
and 
st di t of the word “ sacrifice,” 
valuable offered to 
letter he tries to 
beauty by a few 
where he was then 


were 


I for oneselt 
Scripture, suggests, as 

ft of something 
In the same 
ya f natural 
rds about Killarney, 
The most beautiful place in the wor'd, 
l h you were all here to realise 
liness and its deep repose. 


5 il I VE 


making such a place.”’ 
f these 


letters he writes 
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artist, taking the eighteen colours 
he employed in painting as a subject for 
| teaching Cobalt blue, he said, 
reminded him of the gentian, and therefore 
of humility, for that lovely flower will only 
grow at a certain height, and humility is 
‘only attained in a character that has risen 
nigh to God I think there is scarcely 
any quality which I desire so much for my- 
self and for those dear to me as humility.” 

In the same pamphlet the writer spoke of 
old age, and weariness and death, and before 
many weeks had passed he had to battle 
with the painful illness which ended his life 
a few months later. Intense suffering and 
depression tried his faith to the utmost. 
In the last of these letters he dwelt on the 
problems of pain and sin, saying ‘‘ God’s 
will be done. Probably most of us would 
choose to die at the age of maturity, and not 
of a very lingering illness. But how glad I 
am that God chooses for us, and not we our- 
September 18th, after some 
sacred hours with h’s brother, the Bishop of 
Lucknow, and other relatives, Edward Cli‘- 
ford passed to his rest. 

Anyone who the trouble to study 
his life, and read the interesting books which 
reveal so much of the writer, must feel the 
better for this glimpse of a wondertul life. 
He has left not only beautiful thoughts, but 
a record of beautiful deeds to help others on 
the heavenward road. 


as an 
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selves.”’ On 


takes 
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Australia’s Blind Barrister. 


THE STORY OF A GALLANT CAREER. 


history cons ] 
tutes anot 


teresting ¢ 


received the o1 


r education. oO 


lar as they could 


impart d to 





pel red almost against hope. His in draughts; and is his own 
| 
uity was such that he was enabled to has never beheld the Ty 


Braille ystem, his ear 


t holar, and 
lon before he 
l l ttained his 
IT) It\ he at 
ter! ed to at 
tt the Sydnev 
Uni sit\ lee 
ture nd to 
t the 
de e which he 
re d the 
‘ tone t vO F f NE 
t future . niabecas 
cart He did 
not receive much encouragement from his 9 good bariton nger and 
friends or the University staff, but he pluckily =a church choi is expert 


invent various devices to assist him in his” his hearing 1 » acute tha 
especially mathematics. In writing said to be a man “ who 





H viindnese had its Henry Fawcett. whose and invented a curious mode of short} - : x 
4 : ta 


blindness did not prevent his enter which enabled him to follow a moderat 
ing Parliament and becoming Postmaster- speaker. At the matriculation examinations 


General; and Australia has its Neville he was allowed an amanuensis to whom } 


Gilbert McWilliam, who, although born dictated answet to the questions sul | 
blind, has distinguished himself at the mitted to him Subsequently he pass 

Sydney University, and become a success other examinations, and at the age . 
ful member of twenty he h 

the Bar of New secured the 

South Wales. coveted degree | 

\ McWilliam’s of Bachelor 


Arts. Yet 
ambition was not 
itisfied. His 
friends wished 
him to enter tl 
Church, but | 
preferred tl 
Bar, and ult 
mately his efforts 
were crown 
ith success 
Young as he ts 
he appears 


building up 


name he has tl 
letters cut det 


into a small bl 


al wood, O/ 
hich the pape 
to be signed 1s 


placed when he 
follows with his 


pen the indent 


tions made | 
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A Complete Story. 
By DOROTHY HILTON. 


Fortune smiled on him, Mortlake was quite 


were never delivered 
Gregory Mortlak« 


l done an hour's 
d ti postman 
ithor though he 
f economy, typed 
he rose from. his 
elie i Is I | \ 
em Post-time wa 
quiet. life ul he 
fan] r’s relaxation 
1 laid sic Liie¢ 
ting matter which 
what the mail had 
himself in his arm- 
r missives which 
x rio Qut of tin 


m his publishers 

1 to be picasil 
remindet hat iK 
en 1 ! mk on 
{ it went on 

1 that tlhe 1 yw 


tained me flatter 
in 7 Bla rd 
he } 4 Pages , 1 
er | r 
Th 
1 ey very 
b t W I 
write ess” he 
he t t open 
but le 
b | wl 
1 I the \ ter 
( nd its ¢1 y 
} | { 
l pp'y oT i! cy 


\ plac c 


willing that het 


| l son also, f 
to his fathet 
icularly hi I 


with his boy 
“He shall 1 
aid to himself 


containing then 


desk that they 


with a lat 
The conceit 
himself “Am 
wasted there ; 
well, the boy 


manage it. 


that there shor 
part if Fortunc 
He had been 
hour when, in 
manded by lis 


knock at his 


entrance of his I 


Please, sil 
] } 7 
l I in 


and went to Mrs 


Mortk: ke 1 


it and glance 
with | Ix 
Ile half pen 
his growing p 
10 he } 
read I 
Imirati ) 
erial in d 
ticularly 
I a 
“to 4 
ine ] ) 
began to 
mv dear si 


4 \) 
back to his ty} 





r tardy beams should include 


xr young Roderick was all in all 


rencrous nor a par- 
man was this author 


t of his character shone out in 


n which it came into contact 


Vv" those postal orders,”” he 
and he rose and put the envelope 
1 under the clip on his writing- 
might not be forgotten. Then 


ling the letter and laid it aside 


ed young puppy!” he said to 
Thinks he’s 


Well, 


bitious, is he 


no scope for his talents ! 


hall have his chance if I can 
1d he got up at once and went 


I 
ewriter as if to make certain 


ald be 


was to be won 


nothing lacking on his 


tapping away for perhaps an 


a momentary relaxation de- 
ching fingers, he heard a timid 
loor. It was followed by the 
ndlady’s little daughter 

the postman forgot this,”’ she 
. tter in her chubby hand. 
had got tucked into a cerkler, 
Brown's.” 

k the Ietter 


st had been so 


interest 
eminently 


with 


easing t he wondered if this was to add 


his satisfiction. He 
Henry Grieves 


opened 
th wnature 


prefixed to it in brackets 


ted a begging letter with 
he w becoming used 
rf ts and conditions of 


but his face brightened as he 
r be \ 


skill as a novelist, and his 


with a tribute of 


1 rd was mentioned par- 

rt irprised,” ran the letter 
circulation of that mag 

bled i lf since your story 


now, 


} 


ear in its pages. Dut 
to take what you 


iberty 
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the per 
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rhen he wrote “‘ Reverend Sir,” and after that 
s pen skimm«¢ d over the paper rapidly enough. 
\ortlake was a very fluent writer. He thanked 
| i clergyman for his appreciation of the 


vy as a story, and then came straight to 

oint of the letter. He was “ deeply 

veved’—and a half cynical smile played 

i nd his li he underscored the words— 

| think that he had caused his correspondent 

| wnxiety as regards the moral effect of his 

j itings, but 1 ild not himself see that such 
' ysinesS W in any way called for. 
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for such a reason? A youth so absolutely 
without moral backbone would inevitably 
fall sooner or later ; it would be absolutely 
-mpossible to guard him against temptation. 


And what, my dear sir, would become of 
Art if it were to fetter itself by the con- 
sideration of such possibilities ? I maintain 
that——” 


Here he launched off into an eloquent disserta 
tion on the fundamental principles of Art. 
‘Poor old chap, I don’t suppose he’ll under- 
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‘I have come on an unpleasant errand, Mr. Mortlake’ 


nsion I presume,” so 

WI e purely general. I do not 

I your letter that you can point 
case in which the effect 

you 1 been produced I, myself, 
it to be po ible that any 

or child could ever wish to 

¢ rof my hero. But let us 
imagine for one moment that some weak 
J form such an ambition from 
I Can you seriously expect me 
tO giv rk which is profitable to myself 
1 ther means much to those depen- 


ntertaining to the public, 
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stand it, but it’s bound to impress him,” he 
muttered to himself as he paused to admire 
a particularly brilliant sentence ; then he went 
on again. 


“In such a hypothetical case I should not 
consider myself to be guilty. 
sir, must be held irresponsible, 


for a moment 
Art, my dear 


” 


or els 


Here he was interrupted by the entrance of his 
She presented him with a visiting- 
which bore traces of the week’s baking 
she was just then engaged. 


landlady 
¢ ard 
on which 

















Che gentleman’s downstairs, sir; shall I 


how him up? ’ she asked 

“Yes, show him up,” Mortlake said, and 
the woman went out The author looked at 
the card with some apprehension. ‘‘ Germison 

W. H. Germison,”’ he read 
of the solicitor in whose office Roderick had a 
desk, and of whose home he was a temporary 
Could 
he had heard from the boy only that morning. 


Doubtless the solicitor was in the neighbour- 


It was the name 


inmate anything be wrong? No, 


hood, and had merely called on him from a 
sense of politeness. The next moment Mr. 
Germison was shown in—a tall, stout man 
with a rugged, but not unkindly, face. Mort- 
lake welcomed him rather effusively—he was 
still a little nervous. 

“T have come on an unpleasant errand, 
Mr. Mortlake,”’ 
Mortlake grew white 

“ Roderick ? ” he gasped. 

‘No, no, my dear sir, 


began the solicitor at once. 


“He is ill—— ?” 
but I grieve to say 
that he has been getting into trouble.” The 
tension on the father’s face relaxed a little. 

“Debt, I suppose, or something like that. 
I have been telling him to-day that he is very 
extravagant, but boys will be boys, and if that 
is all, I——” 

[ think I had better tell you the whole 
story,”’ said Mr. Germison, and his face was 
“ Perhay 


loss of my wife’s necklace a fortnight ago ? 


; your son told you of the 


very grave 


No,” said Mortlake, and an almost scared 
look cre pt into his eyes 

‘It was an old-fashioned affair set with 
“It had just 
come into my wife’s possession through the 


rubies,’’ went on the solicitor. 


death of a distant cousin. We teased her a 

od deal about it; it was such a cumbrous, 
ugly thing. She put it on one night for dinner, 
a joke than anything else. She had 


more a 


» intention of really wearing it until we had 


had the stones re-set. We were going out toa 
friend’s house that night, and when the maid 


brought my wife’s cloak to her she gave her 
the necklace to take upstairs. We got home 
about midnight, and when we went to our room 


found it in disorder, with the window open, 


of the garden ladders reared against 

it on the outside I tel | honed for the poli e 
it once The necklace was the only thing 
missing, and that was found in the garden. 
ri} tones had been roughly hacked out, and 
t he etting flung imto a bush Atter careful 
ideration, for reasons with which I need not 
ouble you, the police came to the conclusion 
that the ladder against the window was merely 
blind, and that the 1 be e had been taken 
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“And you dare to suggest that my boy had 
something to do with it You—you dare ! , 
Mortlake’s face was livid with passion. He had 
read the meaning in the solicitor’s last words 

“Keep calm, my dear sir, keep calm. | am 
sorry to say that that is what I have come 
to tell you. 
you “i 

“ Blow—what do you mean?” thundered 
Mortlake. ‘‘Do you think I will believe ouch 
a story ? 
him——’”’ 


I know what a blow it must be to 


Because you choose to Suspect 


“It is not a case of suspicion, Mr. Mortlake; 
the police ‘3 

‘Police! What do I care for the police ? 
And local police, too—duffers, as everyon 
knows! Or it may be a conspiracy—such 
things have been. And Roderick is not the 
only clerk in your house ‘ 

“No, he is not, Mr. Mortlake, and, to tell 
you the truth, it was Talmage who was first 
suspected. We had the three servants’ boxes 
searched, though it was a needless proceeding 
as all the maids have been with us for many 
years ; then the police insisted that the rooms 
of your son and his fellow-clerk should be 
searched also. Roderick 
enough, but Talmage 


consented _ readily 
resented it as an in- 
dignity, and for a time refused his keys. This 
centred suspicion upon him, though nothing 
was found except some objectionable books 
which I suppose had been the cause of his 
reluctance to have his possessions examined 
It was resolved to watch his movements. 
Roderick I believed to be as innocent as myself 
Then one night I had a hasty summons from 
an old client who was ill and wished to add a 
codicil to his will. My horse was lame, so I 
Then I found that my 
acetylene lamp was out of order, so I mad 
free to take Roderick’s from his bicycle which 
I examined 


decided to cycle 


stood in the same shed with mine. 


it to sce whether it had plenty of oil in it 
and as I did so I noticed something rattling 
about inside it At first I thought it might 
be camphor—I had heard Roderick say that 
camphor prevented a lamp from smelling -but 
then it struck me that camphor would have 
dissolved. As I had a long ride before m« 


I thought it would only be wise to make sure 
that the lamp was in proper order, so I got 
an old tin and turned the vessel upside down 
rhe oil did not run at first; some 


obstructing the outlet 


over it 
thing seemed to. be 
then a small hard substance fell into the tin 
his, curiosity impelled me to examine, but 
nothing was further from my thoughts than 
what I was to find I had picked up one 
of the rubies from my wife’s necklace, and 
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, examination showed that the rest of the 
also in the oil-vessel.’’ 
does not follow that because they 


tones were 
“ But it 
in Roderick’s lamp 
“No mv dear sir, it does not follow that he 
1 said so to our chief of police 
of my discovery, but he 
ie matters certain. We had the lad before 
The chief pretended that we knew more 
un we did ; he tried a bit of bluffing, in fact ; 


took them 
en I told him 


nd your boy conte ssed.”’ 

Roderick confessed,” repeated the man 
with a groan. The solicitor rose and placed a 
kindly hand upon his shoulder. 

“Mortlake, I pity you from the bottom of 
I have boys of my own. I know 
suffering, but we must make 

I do not intend to be hard 


my heart 


what you must be 
the best of things. 


on the lad. The rubies were large and showy 
stones, but not of great value. You can make 
the damage to my wife. I shall not prose- 
cute jut what troubles me most is that the 


seems to have no sense of his wrong-doing. 
id angry at being found out ; 
Perhaps you can rouse him 


He is grieve 


but that is 


to some sense of what he has done.” 
“T will go at once and bring him back,” 
1 the man, dully 
He is here, Mortlake,” the solicitor said. 


“We have driven over. He is in the dog-cart 
outside, in charge of my clerk. I will 
send him to you, and I will call again later.” 

father made no effort to show 
his visitor out; it had never even occurred to 
him to thank the solicitor for his clemency. 
He sat as one stunned until he heard his son 
enter the room ; then he looked up. 

“Roderick !’’ he said, and there was a history 
of agony and disappointment in the word and 
look 

The lad 


easily upon him 


head 


The unhappy 


umed a jaunty air that sat un- 
He was a tall, thin stripling 


with a weak though not a bad face. He was 
very pale, and the muscles about his mouth 
were twitching, despite his air of assumed 


nonchalanc« 

unfortunate affair, dad,” he 
he flung himself into a chair. 
“Unfortunate!” said his father. 

“Yes, unfortunate,” the lad repeated boidly. 


“Tt’s a most 


said coolly as 
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“Who could nave calculated on old Germison 
borrowing my lamp? By the very next day 
I should have had them away without a trace 
The plan was right enough. No one could 
have expected such beastly ill-luck !”’ 

“Til-luck, you shameless, dishonest rogue ! ” 
the man burst in on him, and then the torrent 
of his pent-up sorrow, disappointment, and 
indignation had its way. He overwhelmed 
the lad with his burning reproaches. Roderick 
cowered before him, and even in the midst of 
his fierce eloquence the broken-hearted father 
realised what a poor, mean-spirited thing 
was this son on whom all his hopes had been 
set. His torrent of words ceased abruptly, 
and Roderick looked up. 

“I never thought you’d have cut up so 
rough, father,” he whimpered. ‘‘ You couldn't 
expect me to stay in a hole like that, chained 
to the leg of a desk. I think I have more 
in me than that! And, at any rate, you have 
no right to much. It was your story 
that you’re so proud of that put it into my 
head, and I suppose one can’t be a Charles 
Harrison all at once. One must have a start.” 

The author laughed grimly. 

**So you were to be a rogue on a grand scale, 
were you? You—you whipped-looking cur!” 

“Well, it’s your fault, anyway.” 

The author turned from him with a groan. 

“My fault, was it?” he exclaimed. ‘ God 
knows, perhaps it was!” As he spoke his 
eyes fell upon the letter he had been writing, 
and he read: 


say 


“In such a hypothetical case I should not 
for a moment consider myself to be guilty. 
Art, my dear sir, must be held irresponsible, 


or else—— 


He dashed his fountain pen through the 
words, and then buried his face in his hands. 
The silence that followed seemed to the cul- 
prit to last for an eternity. When at length 
the unhappy father looked up, his face was 
drawn and white ; his whole demeanour seemed 
to have changed. 

“ Roderick, my boy,” he said very humbly, 
“‘we must both begin again.” And he rose and 
offered his hand to his son. 
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Fatigue. 


By A PHYSICIAN. 


TE all of us disagree about many things 
/ —possibly about most things—but at 
least we are quite sure that we are strenuous. 


We are being told so all the time, and we like 
it, and feel quite hurt if anybody doubts it. 


If it is true—this universal display of vigour 


I am not sure that it is wise to boast about 
it. For if we are strenuous to-day we shall 
inevitably be tired to-morrow, and the more 
we do the more tired we shall be. Now no- 
body boasts of being tired, and the thought 
that posterity may ignore our strenuousness 
and refer to this as the Tired Age is dis- 
tinctly irritating. 

The human body resembles other auto- 
mobiles in that fuel is taken in in a crude 
state, dealt with in such fashion as to render 
it suitable for burning, and then burnt; 
all of which results in the setting free of 
energy—and the machine runs. 

But in common with all other living organ- 
isms, we differ from the man-made machine, 
in that the fuel before being burnt actually 
becomes incorporated into the framework of 
though the petrol of your 
part ol the valves and 


the engine, as 
motor car became 
pistons. 

Since the fuel becomes part of the working 
better, since the working parts 
are actually made out of the fuel introduced— 
it follows that the burning of the fuel implies 
the destruction of the machine. 

And as the machine is continually being 
destroyed, it has to be continually replaced. 

This alternate building up and _ levelling 
down is the fundamental characteristic of 
all living tissues, and ceases only with life 
itself. : 

To continue with our illustration. When 
we run our petrol engine something happens 
besides the working of the machine. The 
burnt gas is got rid of—do we not know it 
only too well ? So with our living machine. 
Energy is produced by the burning of the 
tissues; Waste products are poured out, 


engine OT, 


ind must be removed if more work is to 
be done. 

Having got so far, we can explain the 
burning of our living machine after this 
fashion. We begin by introducing food— 


i fuel—into our mouth This 1s. tested 
by our extraordinarily ingenious carburette 
the digestive system—and so reduced to 


a form in which it can be absorbed by the 


blood. This pr pared food is conveyed by 
the blood to the working parts—and ail 
parts work—there it is absorbed and utilised 
to build up the tissues. They are now ready 
for work, stored with potential energy, 

When this energy is expended work js 
done, the working part is consumed, and 
waste produc ts exactly comparable to the 
exhaust gases of our petrol engine ar 
poured out into the blood stream. This 
vitiated blood has to be purified before jit 
comes round again, loaded with more energy- 
giving fuel. This purifying of the returning 
blood is largely the work of the lungs, 

Let us consider the working of a single 
muscle—say, the muscle of my right arm. 
I have been sitting in my armchair, giving 
my muscles little or no work to do. I think 
I should like a little exercise, and begin to 
bend my arm backwards and forwards. Soon 
my arm le gins to feel hot and tender, be- 
gins to ache, and I have to stop—my arm is 
tired. 

If you have followed the drift of what 
has gone before, you will understand that 
while my arm muscle has been working it 
has been actually consumed, and the waste 
products of combustion have been poured 
out into the blood stream. If I can bring 
fresh energy-stored, tissue-forming blood to 
my arm fast enough to balance the waste, 
at the same time getting rid of the waste 
products, my arm will feel no fatigue, and 
will go on working as long as I like. 

But this I cannot do, although I have 
tried hard. My heart has been beating 
faster that new energy may be supplied, 
and the waste removed as quickly as possible. 
I have been breathing more rapidly and 
more deeply that the impure blood may be 
renovated fully and completely. My skin 
is moist, and waste is being removed by that 
channel also. But in spite of all, I cannot 
get rid of the waste quickly enough. 

What is true of muscle 1s true 
also of my brain, of my nerves, of every part 
of the living organism. In every case the 
tissue is down by activity, wast 
products are poured into the blood, and 
when the waste accumulates more quIckly 
than it can be removed the result 1s fatigue. 

Fatigue, in fact, is blood-poisoning. 

his being so, what are we to do about it? 
top manufacturing poison, 


this One 


broke n 


Obviously, | must 
















etic 











| must stop the breaking down of my tissues, 
1 must give them time to get rid of the 

nnison, and lay in a good store of energy; I 
of rest. And rest we all do; for a certain 


> 
mber of hours out of the twenty-four we 





14 We lie down, muscular activity is 
: topped, our bodies are resting as should 
» and we are getting rid of the waste pro- 
ed its of the day’s work. Then we awake 
take in fresh fuel for another bout of 

k tivity. nap. ; 
| Fatigue, then, is inevitable, and no more 
— 2 to be escaped from than death itself; and 
rs gue can only be recovered from by rest. 
T But we ought by suitable management of 


lding up and breaking down and 


ae: a 
buile up 
ting process to secure the maximum de- 


sree of efficiency for the human machine. 
— First, then, suitable fuel or food must be 
plied; this opens up the vast question 
perfect diet. Then this food must be 


| rendered fit for absorption 
this means good digestion. 
i been absorbed, stored in 
| used up, the waste must be 
and completely. This im- 

und lungs, working in pure air, and 
a clean skin, 


" 
sssimilated an 
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And then we must rest. We may stave 
off the time of rest by artificial means, 
stimulants, which have the same effect as 
a whip-cut to a tired horse. But as the 
horse after a time answers the whir no 
longer, so does a time come when stimwants 
stimulate no longer. 

The practical application of this is shown 
in that most admirably scientific treatment 
of chronic blood-poisoning, the Rest Cure. 

A man or woman has been working the 
machine too hard, probably feeding it badly, 
and accumulated poison in his blood until 
the smoothly running machine has become 
a mere jangling wreck. 

We take this person, put him to bed, and 
say, “Now rest. You shall lie quiet; you 
shall have plenty of easily digested food 
and fresh air, and we will massage your 
limbs to stimulate your circulation, until 
your exhausted tissues have got rid of the 
waste and acquired new energy.” 

In fact, it amounts to a general cleaning 
and repairing. But stop working before 
you need such an enforced dry-docking as 
this. And if you will not take good advice, 
there are plenty of good sanatoriums and 
nursing homes—and cemeteries. 


The Tear-Drops. 


A Complete Story. 


By OLIVE 


1 time, just a few years before the 
nse people of England banished 
this kingdom for ever and a 
there lived, all deep in the heart 
country, a Girl who was passionately 


s f, TY) 


O* E on 
! the fairi 


alone 





1 of I 
| S e had heard, and the things 
she had her short visits to a large 
n, of tl miseries of poor, half-starved 
d, il ited little ones who swarmed 
the back streets and slums, made her heart 
and longed with all her might to do 

tl help them. 
e b who fathers and mothers 
t all their time and moncy at the publie- 
while they were left neglected and hungry 
the st appealed to her most, and she 


formed a “ lovely ’’ plan to help them. 








HAWARD. 


The Girl was poor in this world’s goods— 
that was the rub, and incidentally the reason 
why her plan was impossible. 

She had an income just big enough to keep 
herself and the old servant who lived with her 
in comfort, for neither of them was extravagant, 
and would make a pound go as far as most people 
made two. 

One evening the Girl was sitting resting alone 
in the twilight, for she was tired after the long 
solitary walk she had taken, and as she sat 
looking wistfully into the fire, thinking of her 
plan which she would never be able to carry 
out, she suddenly saw coming straight out of 
the a golden-haired, blue-eyed Fairy, 
such a sweet, tender-looking little creature. 
As the Girl gazed spellbound she saw floating 
round the Fairy about twenty baby Fairies, 


flames 
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some holding on to her long golden curls, others 
to the folds of her gcssamer robe. 

Che little baby faces stared at the Girl with 
solemn look that little 
always have, as if they could see through and 
the they gaze at, and 
sidered it wise to keep their opinions to them- 


the wise these ones 


through beings con- 
c¢ lves 

Then as the Girl looked back at them with 
all her heart in her eyes, longing for a touch 
from their little the baby 
into heavenly smiles as, with gurgling, cooing 
sounds, they left the Fairy’s protection and 
floated over towards her 

With a low, happy laugh the Girl gathered 
an armful of them to 
nestled at her feet, on her shoulders, and at 
the back of her chair. 

Now the wistful look had left her face, and 
she was happy, happy to her heart’s content 
as the baby mouths kissed her checks, the baby 
hands tugged at her hair, and the baby lan- 
guage, surely the earth and in 
Fairyland, sounded in her ears. 

Yes, happy for one whole, blissful hour, till 
the Fairy, quite forgotten by the Girl and the 
babies, said gently, “I take my 
babies back to Fairyland 

All the laughter and the happiness died out 
of the Girl’s face, as she sat up with a start, 
looking flushed and tumbled from her romp 


hands faces broke 


her; while the others 


swectest on 


must soon 


” 


with the little ones. 

“Oh! must you really, really take them 
away ?”’ she pleaded. ‘‘ They are so sweet. 
Cant you spare them to me just one more 
hour ? Iam so lonely!”’ 


‘No, I must take them now, for all our little 
ones go to rest an hour after sunset, and they 
rest till twelve o’clock by your time,” said the 
Fairy 

‘Fairy, what do they do when they are not 
asked the Girl 
They work,’’ answered the Fairy. 

** Work,”’ 

Te 
to perform during the hours you mortals spend 


sting ?”’ 


ae 


— 


echoed the Girl incredulously. 
each little one has some work of love 
in sleep. Then during your daytime they play 
in Fairyland, only from sunset till 
midnight 


resting 


“But what work can these dear little mites 
lo ?’’ asked the Girl 
ull around het 
said the F “We big Fairies 

here the Girl could not keep from smiling as 
she looked at the 


a foot high, describing herself as ‘“ big ’’—‘‘ we 


looking at the tiny faces 


Listen,”’ airy. 


dainty little creature, hardly 


big Fairies, during the evening when our babics 
look great beautiful 


till we find some mother who has lost her 


are resting about your 


world 
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own little baby, and whose heart is sick with 
longing for her little one to go back to her 
again, if only for an hour, that she may take 
it in her arms and caress it, as she used to do 
rhen in the night-time, when she is Sleeping 
her restless, troubled sleep, for even then she 
misses her babe, we send one of our little ones 
to comfort her. And in her sleep she takes it 
in her arms, thinking it is her own baby sent 
back to her. And ’’—went on the thrilling 
voice—‘‘ her face grows peaceful and her sleep 
untroubled, while the Fairy baby touches her 
wound with its little clinging fingers, and is 
time it heals, though the scar will remain for 
all time—even our babies have not power to 
erase that.’’ 

The filled with tears, and 
drawing a little one closer to her, she kissed its 
curly head. 

“*T think it must be these solemn-faced mites 
you send on errands like those,” she said. 

Then, as she looked at the dimpled, mis- 
chievous faces clustered at her feet, her eyes 
twinkled as she asked— 

** And what work do these little rascals do?” 

The twinkled as she 
answered 

“Oh! we send them to keep old maids’ 
hearts young.”’ 

“How do they do that ?”’ laughed the Girl 

“We find an old maid who doesn't keep 
cats, and who is 


Girl’s eyes had 


Fairy’s eyes also 


” 


in danger of being sour and 
crabbed ; to her we send several of these little 
to whisper to her of childhood 
lead back to her nursery days. 
Then they romp with her to their heart’s con- 


rogues her 


and to her 
tent, and wheedle their way into her old heart, 
so that she loves all children for the sake of 
the few hours she spends every night with her 
‘dream children,’ as she calls them. 
knows that they are children sent to her from 
Fairyland. 

Then,” the Fairy, 
some to the little boys and girls who have no 
brothers and sisters, poor little lonely things! 
Oh, I have pec ped into several of your large 
nurseries, and in most of them I have seen an 


She never 


went on “we send 


only child sitting poring over a book, or rolling 
on the hearthrug not knowing what to do with 
himself. 
he had brothers and sisters, for what he did 
not think of they would, and he would be play- 
ing hide and seek and all sorts of lovely games 
an only child can't play, and he would be as 
as the day 1s 

starting up, “T shall 
and my little ones will 
take them away 
little heads are 


He would soon know what to do if 


rosy and happy and energeti 
But.”’ she said 
till midnight 
have no sleep if I 


Look ! 


long 
talk on 
don't 
their 


now. some of 
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to tl 
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Girl 
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upt 
her! 
left 
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yan 
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she 








ny 








iding. When I have put them to rest I will 
ome back to you, for I have the power to give 
von whatever you wish for most, and I would 
an r you did not choose hastily, as so many 
ie do—to repent their choice for the 
neat of their lives. So I give you till I return 
think of what you most wish for. Come, 
my little ones ’’—she turned to them quickly, 
t waiting for the words of gratitude that the 





Girl was trying to utter. 
The babies held their little rose-bud mouths 
to the Girl, and their tiny fat arms clasped 
her neck as she bent to kiss them all before they 
iefther. After which the wee mites followed the 
Fairy into the flames, just turning before they 
vanished to throw her one more kiss. 

Then she was left alone to think how she 

iid best make the Fairy understand what 





( 


e wanted. 


EFORE you would have thought it possible 
B the litth which 

ws how near Fairyland really is to our work- 
1-day world, if we only knew how to find it. 

“Now,” she said brightly, as she perched 
n the arm of the Girl’s chair, ‘‘ have you made 
hat you wish for ?”’ 


Fairy was back again 


p your mind w 
I had made it up before you left me,” 
answered the Girl ; “* but before I tell you my 
wish, I want to show you, if I can, what is in 
my mind.” 
speaking, and stared into the 
fire for several seconds, then said abruptly, 
Fairy, do you know what the Slums are ?” 
“No; I have heard of them, but our Fairy 
Queen has forbidden us to enter them, for 


ears ago, before I was born, we were driven 
t from those Slums, as no one would believe 
1 uS—no, 9 n the children /’”’ 


Ah!” cried the Girl. ‘Those are the 
ces I want to talk to you about. Listen ! 
hundreds of little ones are 
little ones whose 


Year after yea 
in those awful places 
nothing but a burden to them 
om the day they come into this world till 
day they leave it, whose mothers never 
fathers care nothing for 


m. Oh! it is wicked, wicked !”’ she went 
1 passionately. ‘‘ They are more often than 
t born into a home of drunkenness, wicked- 

s, and want Just think! the poor little 


tes haven’t a chance; they must grow up 


1 follow t footsteps of their fathers 

1 moth f they will know no better 

one has ever taught them the difference 
between right and wrong. Some people say 


mey are quite happy, because they have never 
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known anything else. I don’t believe 1t. 
Look at them : do they look happy ? They are 
never young-—their faces are old and wizened 
when they are born.” 

As the little Fairy heard of these poor, help- 
less babies, great sparkling drops fell from her 
bright eyes into her lap with a curious, tink- 
ling sound, which the Girl was too engrossed 
to notice, and there they lay glistening and 
quivering in the firelight, throwing out thou- 
sands of beautiful colours. 

“And these little ones,” the Girl went on, 
“T want to take away from their wretched, 
squalid homes to a beautiful home in the 
country, where they would grow up and live 
pure, open-air, healthy lives. And I would 
love them and care for them as if they were 
really my own.” 

““Then the long and short of it is that you 
want money to carry out this plan ?”’ asked the 
Fairy, coming straight to the point. 

“Yes, please,” answered the Girl simply. 

“Dear, dear! that is a little bit awkward,” 
said the Fairy, “‘ as our Queen issued a decree, 
a week ago, forbidding us to give money to 
mortals, as most of them make such bad use 
of it when it comes to them suddenly. And,” 
she added with a little break in her voice, ‘I 
want with all my heart to help you.” 

The Girl’s face had fallen, when suddenly 
the light from the tears which still lay in the 
Fairy’s lap shone full on her, covering her 
with all the colours of the rainbow, and she 
turned in astonishment to see where the un- 
usual brightness came from. 

Then she caught her breath, and her colour 
came and went as she saw, for the first time, 
the beautiful, shimmering, sparkling jewels. 

‘““Where did those lovely diamonds come 
from?’ she gasped, not daring to touch them. 

‘From here,” said the Fairy quaintly, 
touching her eyes 

Then her face grew radiant as a thought 
struck her. 

‘‘Listen. They are the tears you called 
forth by your account of the little helpless 
babies. Well, they are yours—do with them 
what you will”; and, gathering them up in her 
flowing robe, she poured them into the Girl's 
lap. 

“Oh, Fairy!” cried the Girl, 
me? Todo what I like with ?” 

And she gently touched the beautiful, glisten- 
ing tear-drops as if she half expected them to 
melt at the touch of a mortal’s finger. But 
they did not, for they had turned to real 
jewels which would never melt. 

For you know that all the diamonds found 
in this world are Fairies’ tears, tears of pity or 


” 


“really for 


1016 


Ove they shed 


mortal ; and the loveliest, 


ago for some unhappy 
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the purest, and the undertaku 


brightest diamonds are those tears which were The responsibility 


shed out of love and 
ired-for children. 


Girl was touch- 
ing now. 

There was 
silence for several 
minutes; then 
the Fairy broke 
it by asking 

‘And what do 
you intend to do 
with them ?” 

‘Oh! don’t 
vou see ?” cried 
the Girl. ‘‘ These 
diamonds will 
sell for a fabu 
lous sum, and 
with the money 
I can found my 
home for un- 
cared-for babies 
ind have plenty 
left to bring 
them up with.” 

That is what 

I thought,’’ said 
the Fairy. wae 
uuld sell one 
diamond at a 
time as you re- 
quire the money 
You will find 
that one will 
realise enough to 
buy your land 
ind build your 
Now I 

ll leave you : 

ou will be 


Then the Girl 


went up to het 


ting them 
we hity-two ol 
in each tear-drop the 


oul of a little child, and 





and in 


I 


ity for poor, lonely, un- mother, worthy of the name, 


such as these the 


GOOD-NIGHT, LITTLE FIRE- 5 


LIGHT FAIRY. 


OOD-NIGHT, little firelight fairy, 

Good-night, little white-robed girl, 
You climb on my knee unbidden, 
And close in my arms you curl, 
I tell you a wondrous story, 
A tale of the Land of Sleep, 
Where children go when the sun is low 
And the stars begin to peep. 


The fairies will come to fetch you, 

And borne on their wings, you'll fly 

To the magic land of rest and dreams 
That lies ’neath the darkening sky. 
There you will stay till day breaks, 
And the golden sunbeams creep ; 

For lulled to rest on the gleaming crest 
Of a downy cloud you'll sleep. 


The fairies are not far distant, 

I see by your drowsy eyes, 

And your golden head, which is drooping 
Till soft on my arm it lies. 

One kiss, and you nestle closer, 

Content in your resting place, 


Till rainbow gleams from the Land of *; 


Dreams 
Shine out on your peaceful face. 


Good-night, little firelight fairy, 
Good-night, little white-robed girl. 
You are safe o’er the dim, dark border, 
Where the shades of night unfurl. 
I gather you in my arms, dear, 
And stepping with careful tread, 
Through the firelit hall, where shadows 

fall, 
I carry you up to bed. 

Dorotity Ro 


n She took out het be better better than 7 


the diamonds one by ile 

did so, and she found * * * 
them. She seemed to Phen she awoke ! 
clear, pure unsullied Ah. well! Such is life 


realised fully, for that for most p le is 


the first time, the huge responsibility gs} 





































































le was 


surely, eye ry 


realises wh n 


sne takes In her arms ior the first time, the 


little, pure help. 
less babe the 
f ood God has 
sent her, ind 
realises, too, tl it 
with her lies, + 
a& great extent 
the power to 
make or mar the 
character that 
hes hidden, like 
a closed book 
in her _ baby’s 
oul—that book 
which she knows 
she must hel 
1 nderly and 
wisely, to open 
with the Golden 
Ky v of Love 
Then the Girl 
trembled as sl} 
murmured 
‘Supposing I 
failed in my duty 
to the little ones 
I took into my 
care! Supposing 
I wasn’t a g 
mother to them ! 
Oh, perhaps ; 
-and the tears 
welled up ito 


her eyes " ‘per- 
haps I am not 

od enough to 
carry out my 
plan 


But clearly and 
sweetly came the 
thrilling voice of 
the little Fairy 
lik the echo of a 
skylark’s song 

‘*Take courage 
and do your best 

do your best 
Surely that will 


by on the other 


beautiful dream 


yuite realised. 
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ws WANT to complete our Fund for the Children’s Hospital tn Great Ormond 
se I ¢ f Vany of you can, I am sure, send me a little eift, of only you resolve 
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‘‘A WHITE STONE.” a great pile just one date. Nobody seemed 
) — \. AVERELL RAMSEY. to be looking, and he might have put it into 
his mouth and quietly walked away. But 
WHITI may be only a bit of chalk the lad knew that he had done wrong. He had 
A f quarry, of little worth. It been taught that Jesus would have him live a 
b ( d, clear as crystal, flashing life of truth, of honesty, of obedience. With 
a lovely jewel fit to adorn that stolen date in his hand, he felt miserable. 
He could neither cat it, nor hide it, nor run 
I ll of ‘a white stone’? more home with it. At last the good within him 
is t I more to be desired than conquered the bad. He crept back to the stall 
Y have it hidden in your heart and threw his halfpenny in among the dates 
5 7 treasure. But you must first where the stall-holder would see it, and then went 
tk » be fought for, won, received away with “a good consctence”’ and a happy 

I rev from the conquering Saviour. heart, which were for him ‘a white stone.” 
says ry victor over evil, ‘‘ I will give Again, we shall probably not be mistaken if 
maw (Revelation ii. 17). we find in the Saviour’s promise of ‘‘a white 
Do y Ww what it is ? You will easily stone” an allusion to the games which were 
scover if I ntion some of the occasions in played at Olympia by the ancient Greeks. In the 
ti a white stone was used. metropolis of Greece, Olympia was a vast amphi- 
In E: rts of justice the decision of theatre with seats rising tier above tier. Thither 
jud gainst a prisoner was not immense crowds of people gathered to watch 
words. Near to his hand, while the national sports. There they sat and saw 
§ i nt, he had a box of pebbles, great feats of wrestling, racing, jumping, boxing 
W black. If the accused person —sometimes even of fighting with lions and 

e f l ty, the verdict was made known | other wild beasts. 

to him a black stone. If After the struggle, the successful champion 
t 1 of his acquittal and glad came forward and received from the Emperor’s 
lea e stone own hand a prize which was only a crown of 
Ik tle boy, eight years old, who, | laurel or a wreath of parsiey leaves. But there 
lin which he struggled bravely was also given him a white stone, with his name 
b 1 wrong, came off victorious written on it. This stone was a kind of pass- 
ul ton port, entitling the owner to be fed during the 
le | d alone into the market-place remainder of his life at the country’s expense. 
t he lived, and the stalls were Wherever he travelled he had only to produce 
len w oranges. bananas, dates, and the white stone, and it secured for him a warm 

fruits. He had only a half- welcome, plenty of food, and free lodgings. 
) il ket, and wished to keep it there. A director of one of our British railways 
But | ly desired some fruit, and the showed me, fastened to his watch-chain, a gold 
t | through his mind that where _ ticket or “ pass,’’ which permitted him to travel 
un abundance spread out for free, in a first-class carriage, over almost every 

Ie t could not be a very serious railway in the kingdom. 

vy would never be missed. So he Vastly eater privileges belong to those of 
. enticl tall, turned his back us who are true and faithful servants of Jesus 
d behind him, and took from Christ. When we get the victory over our 














































selfish desires, sinful tempers, bad habits, wicked 


thoughts, the white stone He gives us is not 
thing to be seen and shown. It is an in 
1 token of His approval, a gracious assur- 
ance of peace with God, which carries with it a 


tit] to all the benefit 
H u ¢ irchabl riche 


i k, the sure 


of His house, His table, 
As sheep of Christ’ 


provisions of His grace are ours ; 
we go in and out and fu 


here is yet 


id pasture. 


another old-world usage which 
elp to illustrate « 


stone, 


ur Lord’s promise of a 


when strangers met and received 


metimes 


one another kindly and hospitably, they made a 
covenant of friendship, and before parting gave, 
f h to the other, a token of good will called 
t tessera. This tessera had its name from 
it lape, being a pi of wood or stone with 
four sides. It was divided into two parts, and 
each friend took one. 

Suppose that you and I are the newly made 
friend You have welcomed me into your 
house, sheltered me under your roof, shared 


with me your dinner or supper, allowing me to 


eat at your table. After a happy time and 
friendly talk, we are about to part, hoping to 
meet somewhere again and to remain true 
friends. So we divide the tessera between us. 
You take half ot the stone. I take half. On 
your half you write your name and hand it 
to mé On my half I write my name and hand 
it to you Nobody knows but ourselves that 
we have made the exchange It is our own 


} 


ood feciing. 





t of trust anc 
ther Wher r al 


whether in fan 


We are pledged 
1d whenever we 
foul, 
in pleasant places or in a perilous plight, we 


weather o1 


i] gladly clasp hands and render to one 


another all the help and succour and comfort 


that may be in our pow to afford. 
VW t happy cu 1 it w and how much 
{ tous! | ints to be our Friend. 
| ] nd indeed; a Brother born for 
\ the Friend 1 ticketh closer than 
‘ Iti i l l worth havi 


! ol t faith. Lb and good 
Wat evils that lurk 
l Kx temptations that 
L i fror itl t I | strengthen you 
you ; l you overcome I 
I t thi token of My 
1 friendship. I 1 come into your 
} e My 1 and cause My 
vell in i I ltake your name 
\ d nd My ! ind think of y 
f 1, pray feed you, and keep 
\W ull be 1 fri lifelong friend 


THE QUIVER. 


I will give you to share My throne, dwell in My 


home on high, and eat bread in the Kingd 
kan sal 45C0M 
of God. 


C&C K& FF 


THE ROMANCE OF YORK MINSTER, 


BY AMBROSE REID, 


— of my readers may be old enough to 
J have read the “‘ Life’ of Lord Macaulay. the 
great historian, written by his nephew. You 
will remember how, when the Easter holidays 
came round, the generous uncle, who had no 
children of his own, would make up a party 
of little folk 
a * 

which 


and take them on what he called 
cathedral tour.’”’ One of the cathedrals 
they this was York 
Minster, a picture of which you will see on 
the opposite page It is ' 
beautiful churches to be found in any part of 
the world, you look at its 
towers, its splendid stonework, and its glorious 
ought to be thankful to the 
good men of many hundred years ago who 
their 
up such a place for the worship of God. 
many of York 
built the 
far less peaceful than it is now, and when 
very few of the 
be had by the 

As you stand outside the Minster you may be 
interested to know that you are looking at one 


visited in way 


one of the most 


and as massive 


windows, you 


spent time and their money in putting 


Like 
Minster was 


our cathedrals, 


long, long ago, when country was 
comforts you enjoy were to 


wealthiest in the land. 


of the largest churches in England ; it is even 
bigger than St. Paul’s Cathedral in London 
Yet at first there was only a little wooden 
hut here, in which King Eadwine, who lived 


more than a thousand years ago, was baptised 
Afterwards the king set about building a church 
but he before the 


and other people had to carry it on 


of stone, died work was 
finished 
The 
and how one great 
helped to build thi 
is too long to tell 


hours 


story of how this church fell into decay 


archbishop after another 
Minster as we see it now, 
You might spend 
going over the 
feel that you 
long history. 


he re 
and days and weeks in 
beautiful cathedral, and then 
knew only a part of its 


In common with many of our cathedrals, York 


has suffered sadly by fire. One was caused 
by a lunatic named Martin, who hid himself 
after evening service and waited until everyone 


had gone home and the doors were locked 
Phen he piled the benches and hassocks in a 
great heap under the organ, and puta light to 
In a few minutes 


and thx whol 


was a mighty 
filled with 
upwards, 


there 
building was 


rushed 


flare 































































YORK MINSTER, 


and the organ and the choir were rapidly 
destroyed, but fortunately the 


Martin’s mad and wicked 


east window 
was n lamaged. 

©, and the repairs were scarcely 
This 


away, 


ther fire took place. 
was burned 
The metal of 


among the 


he nave 
were dk strove d. 


bells ran down ruins, 
ted, and for many years after- 
York bell-metal ”’ 
little trifles. A 
ded to repair the damage, and 


bells in the 


id buy in 
d other sum of 


years the south- 


r were once more calling the people 


Western tow 
cathedral 
has to be 


to prayer In wnother 


part of the 


u may ( Great Pete "ad whi h 


Strucl 4 
struck with a hammer, because he is so heavy 


that the machinery for ringing him has never 
been put up 

York Minster is famous all the world over 
for its beautiful windows. I wish 
room to include a picture of the ‘‘ Five Sisters, 
though the picture, I am afraid, would not give 
you any idea of the beautiful coloured glass. 
The 
the name, 
was made 
work panel supplied by one of five sisters who 


there were 


window, as you may have guessed from 
is in five parts, each one of which 
by a foreign artist from a needle- 
lived many years ago 

When you get into the choir you must spend 
splendid east 
England which 


time in examining the 
is the largest in 


which is something 


some 
window It 
still has its original glass 


to be wondered at when you remember how 





ir cathedrals have been damaged by 

lect, and by those who did not know how 
keep them p ly in repair. The east 
vindow at York contains more than one hundred 
named in 1 Old Testament and in 

KX lation Each one is about two feet high, 
1 shows how clever were the artists who 
und coloured t It is more than five 


ndred years since the window was made. 
rk was John Thornton, 
eed to have it finished 
it do you think he was 
be paid for it ? Four 


pounds each year in 


hillings every week, 
addition, and ten 
completed 


pounds when the window was 


beautiful work nowadays would have to 


1 


In 1 for at a much higher rate. 


time to go into the vestry of the 
will find there many 
One of them is the 


[ Iphas 41 Saxon prince, who one day 
i 


cathedral, you curious 


s of bygone years 


to hear his sons quarrelling about 


division of his property. He made up his 


n 1 that none of them should have it; he 
would give it to York Minster, and to show 
that he was in earnest he laid his drinking-horn 
on t altar, as the tenure by which the land 
was to be held You will see that it is formed 
of elephant’s tusk, beautifully carved with 
Ww d four-footed creatures. This was many 
hundreds of years a but the horn is still in 
{ cathedral, and part of Ulphas’s land is 
l ned by t | ind « pter, 


Co & 


STRAT WILL BO” 


< 1 pi Ns ¢ ‘ n 1s anx! to 
r l I t 1the m tn ( 
t no time to | h, and ove l 
‘ } t \ but half fir l 
i t 1 down ind 1 
. I | i do ”’ as he t¢ 
to rhe plodding, careful 
kr 1 “SW { l 
i ] l yet 1 r years he may 
1 I I t « chitect of the 


QUIVER. 


po ts or dramatists have been painstaking 
g 


“ do” —they 
d pe rfection. ‘ 

Phat will « murmurs the lazy artist 
and he gloss« over 
with an extra show 


and thorough ; 
fee] 


nothing will ever 
never feel they have reach 
lo” 
some anatomical error 
of colour Che strugelin 


author hurries away with his manuscript: 
7 oe | 


it does not need second r vision—" That w ll 
do.” Neither will reach lasting 
fame; his work will always bear the stam 
and , 


man cver 


ol hasty carcele SS 
Phat 


she quickly 


treatment. 


will do”? murmurs the servant 

weeps the dirt under the fender 
pushes a few offending stray articles out of 
sight, and flicks the dust off one or two notice. 
able places lhe head of the houschold where 
soiled window wont to hang 
where washing is seen in the back garden all 


week, 


curtalms are 


days of th whose steps are dirty and 
carpets worn, holds this precept In veneration 
She will curtains to-day ; then her 


eye catches sight of an allurin 


wash the 
g novel ; she will 
leave them until next week—‘“ That will do.’ 
It is the pe slattern and the 
sloven ; the excuse of the lazy ; 
all excellence 


iussword of the 
the enemy of 
of all style and finish ; the back- 
bone of imperfection, the finale of mediocrity 
Half the ra 
terrible 
wretched 


ilway disasters, fires, wrecks, and 
might be traced t 
The man 
d of carefully repair- 
same, it is patched 


and years later the 


other accidents 
this 


faulty iron girder 


motto forges a 
instea 
ing or replacing the 
inefficiently, same faulty 
may cause the instant death of many 


in of the station, by 


girder 
persons by the crashing 


the sinking of the ship, or by the breaking down 


of the lift, in whichever capacity it happens 
to be used 
Haif t banl ts, the men known as life’s 


failures, have been m 
That will do”; they commenced 
well in life, with good prospects, but by con- 


as lipshod fashion, 


ers of this dis- 


J 


tinually d 
easing their reproachful consciences with “ That 


will do,” have brought themselves and others 
to ruin. 

Gambler pendthrifts and 
the only persons that might 
themselves, at tit 


iy it al id in a 


drunkards ar 
with profit to 
ies Murmur That will do,’ 
determined m 





lirm 4 
ious thus 
id others from early rum, 
robably carly death. 


companions, and 


when led by vi 


ive themsclve ul 
































































Sunday School Pages. 


POINTS AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 


SEPTEMBER 6th. SAUL AND JONATHAN 
‘ SLAIN IN BATTLE. 
r Samuel xxx1. 
Points TO EMPHASISE. (1) The king’s sad end. 
overthrow of Israel 


(2) The 


“AUL’S death reveals to us one of the most 
S painful ti dies in the whole Bible. This 








) pai 

a man, taken 1 a lowly position to be Israel's 

st king, had many advantages to begin with, 

but he cast them from him one by one, and 

t last. when t battle with his people’s old 

s. the Philistines, had gone against him, 

I 1 by his own hand. Tragedies like 

s; are happening almost every day round 

bout us. Men start in life well, but sin throws 

ts toils around them, and the promising career 

es to ibrupt and ignominious end. 

When the 1 nt financial crisis visited America, 

ny men who occupied high positions in 

business and society were involved in the 

sh, and ferred to die by their own hand 

er than face the consequences of their 

wn action Not long ago, in London, a 

foreign nobleman of wealth and culture shot 
mself ratl than mect his troubles. 

A Spirit-Led Warrior. 

What 1 contrast to Saul’s_ faithlessness 

nd downfall is brought to our notice in the 

Life {G | Lee, who, according to one 

writer W ne of the most trustful men in 

God’s providence I ever saw. His love of the 

Scriptures and devotion to the study of God’s 

Word wet beautiful. The day after his 

th I sat by his be dy, counting it a privilege 

be a watcher there, and I picked up a Bible 

1a tabl On the fly-leaf were the words 

R. J I Lieutenant-Colonel, U.S.A.’ I 

d it, and saw that the passages marked 

t ler ones concerning personal 

lvatior nd tl help to be found in God’s 

Word. I thought how the old Book had 

nfiuenced 1 in being the man he was. In 

I was a daily reader and student of 

» even in his most active cam- 

l hen he came to the college he did 

rything in his power to promote its study. 

In a tter to Beresford Hope, of England, 

v1 rs had sent him a Bible, he said, 

It is the Book compared to which, in my view, 

1 othe of minor importance, and in all 

my perplexities it has never failed to give me 

light.’ Who honours God shall be honoured 

by Him 


SEPTEMBER 13th, DAVID MADE KING 
OVER JUDAH AND ISRAEL, 


2 Samuel ti, 1-7; v. 1-5. 
Points TO Empnasise. (1) David's desire to know 
God's will. (2) Israel's remembrance of David's 
past. (3) The king’s long reign. 


NOTHING stands out more distinctly in David's 
early history than his fidelity to God. That 
impressed the men of Israel, and, remembering 
David’s past, they made him their king. This 
same faithfulness to principle and to God shone 
out in the life of David Livingstone, and made 
a wonderful impression on Stanley during the 
four months that he spent with the great 
missionary. ‘‘ In Stanley himself has 
Ieft on record, ‘“‘I went to him as prejudiced 
as the biggest atheist in London. To a reporter 
and correspondent such as I, who had only to 
deal with wars, mass meetings, and _ political 
gatherings, sentimental matters were entirely 
out of my province. But there came for me a 
long time of reflection. I was out there away 
from the world. I saw this solitary old man 
there, and asked myself, How on earth does he 
stop here ? Is he cracked or what ? What is 
this that inspires him ? For months after we 
met I found mysclf listening to him, wonder- 
ing at the old man carrying out all that was 
said in the Bible: ‘ Leave all things, and 
follow Me.’ But, little by little, his sympathy 
for others became contagious. My sympathy 
was aroused, seeing his piety, his gentleness, 
his zeal, his earnestness. I was converted by 
him, although he had not tried to do it.” 


1871,” 


Paying his Debt. 
David had been faithful to his own country 
and countrymen in the hour of their need, and 


his staunch loyalty was not forgotten. An 
American writer tells the story of a labourer 
who, when there was a great deal of talk 
about the danger of the gold reserve falling 


“danger point,” went to the sub- 

j demanded to see the “ boss.” 
From an old leather purse he counted out 
two hundred dollars in golden eagles, saying 
he had heard that the Government was in 
trouble from not having enough gold. He 
said he owed all he had to the country, and if 


below the 
treasury and 


she needed it now he had come to give it 
back. That was the loyalty of a faithful 
heart, and it was loyalty such as_ that 


which supported David when he became king 
of Israel. 











































SEPTEMBER 20th. REVIEW: 
F-MPHASISE. 1) The power of sin. 
(2) The triumph of virtue. 


POINTS TO 
LITROUGHOUT have 
é the insidious p 
trast the 


the quarter's lessons we 
ywwer of sin, and, as a con- 


beauty and the triumph of virtue. 

Saul was tempted d he yielded. We are all 
tempted, but though tempted we need not 
There is such a thing as co-operating 
temptation, which reminds us of the 





» had been forbidden to 





of a small boy wh 
W too often He returned home one day 
with unmistakable signs that he had been in 
t wate! When his mother remonstrated 
with him, he replied, ‘‘ Yes, I know mother, 
that I did wrong, but I was tempted.” ‘‘ But 
how did you happen to have your bathing- 


ut with you ? * Well 


the boy, “ thinking I mi 


I took it,’’ answered 
ht be tempted.” 


Christianity Counts. 
The triumph of virtue is one of the laws of 
life. Christianity counts in every department. 
A successful lawyer once told how he became a 


Christian just as he was beginning to practise. 
What do you want to be so foolish for ? You'll 
poil your business,’’ was the warning of a 


friend, the proprietor of a public-house. ‘ Be 


« Christian, if you will, but keep quiet about 
it No one wants a Christian lawver.”” The 
lawyer did not keep it quiet. His practice 
rew rhe publican however, fave his work 
to an atheist—until he wanted to make his will 
Then he sent for this Christian lawyer. “I 


want a Christian for this work,” he said “3 


must have a man on whom I can depend.” 
And Christianity still counts in the practical 
working of our law courts rhe law itself is 
founded on the principles of the Christian re 
ligion, and although in details it is still capable 
of being improved, in its broad issues it strives 
to effect righteousness between man and man 
Many of our most famous judges, too, have 
been men who have not hesitated to declare 
t faith in Christianitv, and to make it the 
d principle of their lives. At the present 
day, you will remember, Lord Alverstone, the 
Lord Chief Justice, never fails in the practice 


of religion, morning, when he 


fot] 


Every Sunday 


GEMS FROM 


HAT is a menial calling ? 


THE QUIVER. 


HENRY WARD 


It is a calling that makes a man mean. 


is in town, he may be seen singing in the choir 

° , : aie! 
of a well-known church. With him Christianity 
counts, and counts for much, : 


SEPTEMBER 27th, JUDGMENTS ON Sjn. 
Isaiah 11-23. 

Points TO EMPHASISE. (1) The woe Pronounced 
on those who take strong drink. (2) The con. 
demnation of other evils. 

Many are the Bible condemnations of strong 
drink. Mr. S. D. Gordon, author of “ Quiet 
lralks on Power,” remembers a man 
sitting by his side on an open street Car one 
day, in a western city. ‘He had evidently 
been drinking. We talked some time together; 
and he said, thoughtfully, as though thinking 
aloud, ‘When I drink, it seems as if some- 
one else talks through my lips.’ I thought at 
the time it was a striking way of speaking of 
liquor’s influence But I have come to believe 
thoroughly that this remark of my chance 
travelling companion is actually true.” 


says he 


The Heritage. 

Drink’s curse does not end with the drunkard ; 
it too often passes on to his children. Gipsy 
Smith made this statement in a recent sermon 
‘‘A mother suddenly came into a room where 
there was a little boy six or seven years old, 
and found him trying to kill a baby two years 
old with the scissors, and she said to the child 
‘What are you doing ?’ He replied, ‘I want 
to kill him.’ It frightened the mother, and 
she talked to the father about it, and the 
father took him to a doctor, and he took him 
to a specialist, and the specialist was my 
friend. He examined the child thoroughly 
and said to him, ‘ Why did you want to kill the 
baby ? It not hurt you.’ And the boy 
replied, ‘I want to kill somebody all the time.’ 
rhe doctor turned to the father and said 
‘Are you a drinking man ?’ The father said, 
‘Well, I do drink, it is true ; but I don’t often 
drink to excess.’ The doctor replied, ‘ Well, 
you drink That boy will kill somebody some 
day It is in his blood, and your drinking 
habit is the cause of it.’’’ The wise man is he 
who avoids evils of every kind. 


does 


~ — 
BEECHER. 


The moment any calling 


makes a man a man, he has dignified it and glorified it. 
There are a great many poor men who are very rich, and a great many rich men who are 


very poor. 
Sorrow is a school in which the schoolmaster 


What is fiction ? 


is very stern, and in which his rules are very strict. 


A truth clothed with imaginary circumstances. 


I do not know that there is one thing, outside of love to God, that is more important to be under- 
stood than that there is a law of equity which runs through every department of human life, and thai 


you cannot get more than you pay for. 


The world at large is now made to meddle with the delicacies of love ; and in every nature 


there is a vast realm of silence where, if patience be not found, woe be to it ! 































































Our Competition. 


SIN. By THE EDITOR. 


First Prize: A ‘“*Monarch” Gramophone. 


Ten Prizes of Half-a-Guinea each. 


mtn Ten Prizes of “Onoto” Fountain Pens. 
mat Ten Prizes of Five Shillings each. 


HE time is drawing short before the con- 
clusion of our Competition, as all the 


ns must be received by me not later 





it at than September 3oth. I was glad to receive, 
g of several weeks ago, the first two albums, 
cv ind since then parcels have been arriving 
at t recular intervals, so that I have every 


ir Competition will prove a great 
ess. A good number of letters with 
to points in connection with 
m might have been spared if 
nly our readers had read carefully the 
nditions which have been printed month 
benefit of those who 


hope that ot 
the Compe titi 


month. For the 


have not seen details of the Competition I 
will once more state the necessary facts. 
The Best Albums for Hospitals. 

I am offering the prizes mentioned at the 
ead of this article for the best albums con- 
taining cards suitable for use in the hospitals 


f our country. The cards may be old or 


V one | the pages of the albums may 
 decora r otherwise. The size of each 
bum must not exceed 16 inches in length 
and 14 inches in width. It is important 
that the a 1 should be light to handle, 
s invalids very soon weary of holding a 

vy | [he more originality in the 
rangement of the cards, the better chance 
the albums will have of winning the prizes. 

How to Join the Competition. 

\ competitor may send in more than one 
lbum. All competitors, however, must be 
members of the League of Loving Hearts. 
They ca in immediately by filling in the 
upon which will be found among our 

rti nt pages, and sending it with 
Une Shilling to the Editor, THE Quiver, 
La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. Readers 
f THE OvIvER who are already members of 
the Leagu f Loving Hearts need not, of 
urse, fill in the coupon. 

[ am making no limit as to the cost of 





the album, though the judges will pay 
special attention to good results secured at 
small cost. There is no age limit as to the 
competitors, for I shall welcome albums 
from children as well as adults. The albums, 
after the award of the prizes has been made, 
will be distributed among the hospitals in 
the leading cities of the United Kingdom. 
I am quite sure that they will be welcomed 
by the thousands of invalids whose weary 
hours in the hospital they will help to be- 
guile. 
A Work of Christian Love. 

Even if you cannot expect to win a prize» 
please set to work and send me an album- 
It will be the means of employing your time 
pleasantly, and of doing a really useful act 
of kindness to sufferers. Readers of THE 
QvuIVER have always responded splendidly 
to appeals made to them in the past, and 
I have not the slightest doubt that they 
will once more prove their benevolence by 
sending a splendid assortment of albums 
by September 3oth. 


The Prizes. 

Our prizes are of exceptional attractive- 
ness. The First Prize will be a fine Monarch 
Gramophone presented by the Gramophone 
Company. If the winner has already a 
gramophone, then I shall have pleasure in 
substituting twenty-five records. Ten prizes 
of half-a-guinea each will next be awarded ; 
and, by favour of Messrs. Thomas De la Rue 
and Co., I shall give ten ‘‘ Onoto”’ fountain 


pens. Finally, there are ten more prizes, 
each consisting of five shillings. I think 
you will agree with me that these prizes 
are enough to set busy hands and _ heads 


at work on our Competition. 


The League of Loving Hearts. 
As some of our readers may not have heard 
before of the League of Loving Hearts, I 
will write a few lines on the subject. Last 









































THE QUIVER. 


id a highly successful Bazaar we have had the satisfaction of sending 


in aid Dr. Barnardo’s Homes — substantial gifts to them. 


the Church Army. More than 2,000 
le 


made by QUIVER readers, How to Join the League. 

articles were sold on behalf of If you wish to join the League, you can 
at philanthropies mentioned. as I have already pointed out; do 
ir readers would not be content at once by filling in the coupon among 
lendid effort, so the thought the advertisement pages of this month’s 


curred to my mind that we should band QUIVER, and by sending it with not less 


together into a League to aid than One Shilling to the Editor, Yoy -yj 
important charitable societies. then have the joy of feeling that you 








are 


olled in this League of Loving Hearts contributing to ten societies, each of which 
10 had taken part in our Competition, is doing a noble work. 


then hundreds of QUIVER readers Whether you decide to’ enter for the 
the League. The funds of Album Competition or not, I hope you wil 


the League are equally divided between the join the League, as we are very anxious 


mentioned below, and already to add to our long list of members. 


SOCIETIES WHICH MEMBERS WILL HELP: 


Dr. BARNARDO'S HOMES, Stepney Causeway, E. 

in Street, Theobald’s Road, W.C, 
CuHurRCcH ARMY, 55, Bryans , WW. 

SALVATION ARMY (Social Work), Queen Victoria Street, E.C, 


RAGGED SCHOOL UNION, 32, J 






Miss AGNES WeESTON’S WoRK, Royal Sailors’ Rest, Portsmouth, 
THE Queen's HospiTAL FOR CHILDREN, Hackney Road, Bethnal Green, E, 


Lonpon City Mission, 3, Bridewell Place, E.C. 

ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL, 73, Cheapside, E.C, 

CHURCH OF ENGLAND SOCIETY FOR I’ROVIDING HOMES FOR WAIFS AND STRAYS, 
Savoy Street, W.C 


Home AND HosriTaL FOR INCURABLES, 72, Cheapside, E.C, 





BRiTisH 





















































































THE Quiver. 





A WAYSIDE CONSULTATION. 








“Nature provides the Fruit, 
‘BIRD’ supplies the Custard.” 


Try them together! 








THE DIAGNOSIS. 
Doctor: “Out ‘el condition—all you require is 


eos ‘FRurT SALT’ 
I 
EATI ANS 








Neither Scratch 
nor Spurt. 












SEVEN PRIZE 
MEDALS. 


g. BRANDAUER & Go, Lio, 
Oa | 


CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. 
[KILLS | 


Attention is 
also drawn to the 
NEW PATENT 
ANTI - BLOTTING 
PENS. Sample Box of 
either series, 7d. 

. Works: BIRMINGHAM. 
WHOLESALE WareHouse : 124, NEWCATE STREET, LONDON 


NIXEY’Suiain 
NIXELENE ire 


OUTSIDE 
WRAPPERS from blocks, or band labels from tins, from above, sent 
to 12, Soho Square, London, W., will entitle vou to a copy of this be autiful 
picture in colours. by Maurice Randall. Companion presentation plate, entitled 


‘*Her Eves,” will be sent if preferred. Both pictures are free from any 
advertisement, and are sent post free to any address. 


FLEAS BUG: BUGS FLIES | 



































ibace end matter, 
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“DON’TS” FOR FAT PERSONS. 

















containing drugs in order to weight and nice proportions the doses may cease forth- 
g Many so-calied remedies for with, the tendency to fatty excess having been erad “ated 
of mineral and other dangerous Antipon is a splendid tonic having a most ben 
1 the blood and cause dys ficial eftect on the whole alimentary tract. It greatly 
u ailme nts improves the appetite and digestion, and the subjec t 
yourself You cannot radically being able to enjoy a generous dietary, without fear 
- sity by starving. You simply dissipate strength of renewing the tendency to put on a lot of super- 
and vitality od purpose fluous flesh, gets stronger and healthier every day 
Don't g austing physical exertion. Gym The unpleasant food restrictions which make so many 
astics al , exercises are, of course, good, but useless old-time treatments so wearisome and weaker . 
nly leration ; but they will not cure corpulency ing have no part in the Antipon treatment oul 
Don’t ima iat anything except the famous Antipon contains only the most harmless vegetable 
Antipon treatment will remove that obstinate tendency substances in a pleasing liquid ferm, and has no 
sbnormal fat pment which with many people disagreeable after-efiects whatsoever ; 
appears to be constituti nal. Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d 
The Antipon treatment is simple, pleasant, and by Chemists, Stores, etc. ; or in the event of difficulty, 
ite harmle It reduces weight rapidly, making a may be had (on remitting amount) carriage paid, 
marked differ even within twenty-four hours of _ privately packed, direct from the Antipon Company, 
taking the first dose, and on the recovery of normal 13, Olmar Street, London, S.E 
t= —— —SSS== all 


Price 26 gH |I\\ 


Of Chemidtds he 7 
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Sanatogen gives new life to the weary and to 
those who are run down and debilitated. It 
permanently restores the overwrought nerves 
and is a remarkable restorative and recuperative. 

ILBERT PARKER, M.P., SIR JOHN HARE writes: 


















writes Upper Berkeley Street, W 
n House Terrace, S.W ‘‘I have found Sanatogen a most 
i Sanatogen with ex valuable tonic and stimulant during 
refit It is to my a period when | had to work very 
rT. food tonk feeding har inder conditions of great weak- 
r n ng the energy, ne and ill-health | ean heartily 
fre ur to the r mmend it to those working under 
body und = mind.”’ similarly stressing circumstances.’”’ 


os ad 
Jf Cae [ohn fart. N 
EEE 
Write for eopy of Dr. Andrew Wilson’s remarkable b »%k, “* The Art of Living,’ 
free from the Sanatogen Co., 12, Chenies Street, London, W.C. 





unatogen is sold by all Chemists in packages at 1/9, 2/9, 5/-, and 9/6 
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THE Quiver. 













“THE QUIVER” 
INSURANCE AND INVESTMENT 
SUPPLEMENT 

































HE two centuries which have witnessed the rise, the progress, and the development of insurance as a judicious 
personal provision in the event of death, sickness, and accident, or as a measure of compensation for the 


of insurance as one of the most legitimate forms for sound yet remunerative inve tments. 

With the admirable provision afforded by substantial Life Assurance Offices, there is no excuse for the man 
| who, by neglecting the payment of a moderate insurance premium, either drifts himself, or leaves those dependent upon him 
to drift, towards financial shipwreck upon the rocks of misfortune. This paramount responsibility of each breadwinner 
aig | was aptly put by that great American preacher, the late Rev. T. de Witt Talmage, D.D., who, in his incisive style, 
. reminded his hearers that:—‘It is meanly selfish of you to be so absorbed in the heaven to which you are going 
i that you forget what is to become of your wife and children when you go. If you could not provide for them, you 
can trust them in the hands of the God who owns all the harvests, and the herds, and the flocks ; but if you co Id 
pay the premium and neglected it, it is a mean thing for you to go to heaven while they go to the poorhouse.” As 
an illustration of what may be secured by such timely provision, it may be interesting to note that during a recent year no 


é 
lo ' 
’ 
A ' 
es 
fi joss of property by sea or on land, cons itute one of the most vital epochs of our national economic history. 
Furthermore, the recent phenomenal development of endowment or annuity business has marked the growing recognition 
f 
a 

















| less a sum than £30,240,859 was paid to the representatives of policy-holders in the British Life Assurance Offices. 
2 
h EEE — _— puncumesnenes 
; oe aaa 
| ESTABLISHED 1836 FOUNDED 1823 
FOR INSURANCES AGAINST ome 
i | FIRE, LIFE, ACCIDENT, LIABILITY, Lire ASSURANCE, ENDOWMENT, ANNUITIES. 


PLATE GLASS AND FIDELITY RISKS 


£7,000,000 THE EDINBURGH LIFE | 


NORTHERN ASSURANCE mentee 
| COMPANY The Oldest Assurance Company trans- 


acting Life Assurance, Endowment, and 


LONDON ano ABERDEEN Annuity Business alone—without Fire, Marine, 

tt, Moonaave Srnecv’ Mt, Umnon Tennace’ or other risks—which affords the Additional 

UFE DEPARTMENT . Security of a Substantial Capital (£500,000) 

- wf Ay abe apace Reh cg eg eB besides an increasing Accumulated Assur- 
£3,000, 000 


ae ance and Annuity Fund, which now exceeds 


I . MANA MENT The entire expe 


| 
| 
| a ea ee mews £4,175,000. 








MODERATE PREMIUMS LIBERAL CONDITIONS 
CLAIMS PAID £8,150,000. 
UNDOUBTED SECURITY GUARANTEED OPTIONS 


iesinn canons rene HEAD OFFICE : 26, GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
wen DEPAR WENT. a eT a me Manager and Actuary: ARCH. HEWAT, F.F.A, F.LA 
| ii. LONDON OFFICES: 


11, King William St., E.C 166, Piccadilly, W. 


GrNFRAL MANAGER 
| an: WILSON 
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THE SEPTEMBER 4 Net 
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MAGAZINE 
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KEEPS ITS END UP “MERRILY | 





2 Splendid Serials and 


22 Complete Stories 
ALL GOOD 


Out September 1st. 
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| “et EDUCATION xo. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


vcs 


A SELECT List of Schools and Colleges for Boys and Girls in Town and Country: 
Army, University, and Civil Service Tutors; and Special Training Institutions. 


COUNTRY 








"ADVICE and INFORMATION as to SCHOOLS 


for GIRLS or aang at home 


Tutors for all examir 
Scholastic Association Ltd 
Craven Street, Stran 
BLACKHEATH 





CHRIST’S we Hate, 


COLLEGE. 


School for Boys. 


ns 


) 


and abroad, and as to 
is supplied free of charge by the 
(Manager, R. J. Beevor, M.A.), 22, 





TAMMERING 





Mr. W. A. YEARSLEY, ee Se 


1 


w 


rd aG 


_Ac crington. 
f¢ \I i , ] lay 
ld Meda 


for excell 


uve rts 


QUERNMORE. 


ARMY, CIVIL 


SEVENOA KS 
Kent). 


BRADBOURNE 





College for Girls. 


SEVENOA KS 
Kent). 
AVENUE HOUSE 
SCHOOL. 





pUTNEY, S.w. 





HURST LODGE 


SCHOOL, 





SERVICE, UNIVERSITIES, BAR, Etc. 





| 


SCHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD 
for BOYS and GIRLS. 


Messrs. J. and J]. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on 


the Continent, will be pleased to aid parérits in their 
selection by sending (free of charge) prospectuses ‘and full 


and highly recommended establish- 


particulars of reliable 
the 


ments. When writing please state the age of pupil, 
district preferred, and give some idea of the fees to be 
paid.—J. and J. Paton, Educational Agents, 143, Cannon 
Street, London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


STAFFORD. THe GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Pounded by King Edward VL, 1550; Rebuilt 1862; Reorganised 
under a Scheme of the Charity Commissioners, 1875 


/ P ed by Board of Fducation 
Head Master: EF O WELI BA. Camb,) 
HW hy and br I a Le. Line Playing field of four 
Sole fT KB t ly in summer. T) gh modern 
< I f ¢ Phy vd 
( I He 1 } 


Education at 
ASTBOURNE 
SOUTHDOWN COLLEGE 


B.A., Mr. ¥ 








Ptit NORTH WALES COAS1I 


RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL for 
HOUSEHOLD TRAINING. 


INGLESIDE, PRESTATYN, 
NORTH WALES. 
MISS STORRAR 


Principal : 
2 ker 


(First-class Dip ‘e r laundry 
Work; Firs as e ate for H. fery) 

Practical 1 Theore Tnstructio n Cookery, Laundry Work 

Dressmaking, Reg H rk, Marketing, A ints. 


Home Nursing, a childre 


Individual Training. Dey and Bracing Climate. 


re NORTH 
WALES 
Brac img sea nee tai 


BLENCATHRA 


Marine Drive (facing sea) 








A Home Scnoo. For Giants. 
; ~y Re : ; ing sh 
I amd Ge r 
, oa , } 
I H 
Re ‘ } } 
Rev I A 
F.R ! The 
FINCHLEY. NORTH, 
ALEXANDRA 
LADIES’ COLLEGE 
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“THE QUIVER” FUNDS. 


Tue following is a list of contributions re- 
ceived up to and including July 29th, 1908. 
Subscriptions received after this date will be 
acknowledged next month. 


For Dr, Barnardo’s Homes: Bradlord, 12s, 4s, 6d, ; 
“Y..” ss.; “S.” (Banwell), £1.—Total, £2 Is. 6d 

For “ The Quiver" Waifs’ Fund: “A Reader of THE 
QUIVER” (Atherstone), Is.; ‘ R.S,’? (Crouch End), §s. 
Dota , OS. 


Fur The Children’s Country Holiday Fund: “ Iris,” 
6d.; “ Eve,” 4d. ; “ E. M. B.,’ 2s. 2d.; M. Smith (Black- 
heath), 2s. 6d, ; “ M, M.’? (¢ ambridge), 4s —Total, gs, 6d 

For The Mission to Lepers: * An Old Ramsey Reader,” | 
fs 


Sent direct to the S¢. Giles's Christian Mission: A. VD. 
(Highgate ), 2s. 6d, 


RADIOGRAPHY APPARATUS FOR THE GREAT 
ORMOND STREET HOSPITAL. 





ee @ 

7— previously acknowledged ~ eo 
6 = cs = 05 O 
North Wales a nee a 020 
“A Reader of THE QUIVER ” (Atherstone) ; Oo 2 6 
“R. D.”? (Old Meldrum) ; ; ‘ o 1 0 
Total £4116 2 
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The September Number 


of the 





NOW READY 


Among the principal Articles and Stories 
might be mentioned 


How Great Artists Work 
A Sketching Holiday in the Isle of Purbeck 
By M. A. CooKkE 
Pictures and Patterns on Butterflies By 
HAROLD BAasTIN 
Lauretta’s Peeress Ly G. B. Stuart 
Jam Making and Fruit Bottling By G. B. | 
CROZIER L 
The Adventures of Joan By FLoReENcE 
ILODGKINSON, and 
The Warp of Gold By Beta S. Wooir 


CASSELL AND CO., LTD., LONDON. 


a 














of excellence. 


OWEN OLIVER 
ARTHUR H. HENDERSON 


ELLA G. GRUNDY 
FRANK BANFIELD 


Fully Illustrated. 


6D. 





CASSELL’S MAGAZINE 


For September 

The September No. of “ Cassell’s Magazine ” maintains its high standard 
Amongst the contributors of short stories are— 
PERCEVAL GIBBON 


and many others. 


Whilst Special Articles are written by | 
NORMAN FRASER 


HENRY E. DUDENEY supplies some new puzzles, 


and there are numerous other interesting features. 
Ready August 25. 


At all Bookstalis and Newsagents’. 


DGUGLAS SLADEN 
L. M. MONTGOMERY 


JOHN MACKIE 
ALFRED SLADE 


6D. 

















COUPON. 


(Signed ) 0.4.10... as 


AGGPESS ... 000002: 





The League of Loving Hearts. 


Go the Editor, ““ She Quiver,” 
Joa Belle Sauvage, London, &.€. 
Please enrol me as a Member of the Joeague of Jooving Hearts 
and forward a @ertificate. J enclose One S6illing. 
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CATALOGUE FREE. 


USSES, BELTS, 


and 


EVERY “ARTICLE 
IGK NURSING. 


i 
ear, ean ima epal 


+ arte, a 


H. BAILEY & SON, 
8, Oxtord St., London. 


(City Branch, 52, Fore St., E.C.) 





is the primary cause 0 
we are subject 


number of complaints. 


WHELPTON'S VEGETABLE 


arouse the stomach to 
gastric juice, and give 
Headache flies away, 
orders, and Skin Con 
cheerful spirits and cl 
due course sn OF 


INDIGESTION 


Hence a medicine that stimu- 
lates the digestive organs will relieve quite a 


WHELPTON’S PURIFYING PILLS. 
And remember there is NO PILL “JUST as GOOD.” 
Of all Chemists, 1s. 1!d. per Box. 


f most of the ills to which 


PURIFYING PILLS 


action, promcte the flow of 
tone to the whole system. 
Biliousness, Kidney Dis- 
iplaints disappear, while 
ear complexions follow in 
1 





Pencil 


HAVE A 
SILKEN 

& TOUCH 
Sead AS LIGHT 
e *AS As 
TTERFLY. 


wae i 


re arel7 degrees in 
oh-i-noor Pencils, 
which cover every possible 


requirement. 


There is only one Quality- 


the absolute Best! 


| 
} 
The | 


most economical in use. 























HACKNE 






beds always 


in use s 
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T. Glento 





The QUEEN’S HOSPITAL _.. 
FOR CHILDREN, * 


BETHNAL 
GREEN, 


IMMEDIATE 
ASSISTANCE 
NEEDED 






\\ 





-Y ROAD, 










treated as 
Out-Patients 
7 Annually 









n-Kerr, Se. 
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B ITIS CHILD'S PLAY 
CLEANING BOOTS WITH 


©e DUCHESS’ 
BOOT POLISH 


A shine of magnificent 
brilliancy Does not 


injure the Leather, 
cake on the boots, 
or soil the clothes. 





STEPHENSON BROS., LTD., 
BRADFORD. 

















REAL CURE 


for 


RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 
LUMBAGO, SCIATICA, ete. 


and 
A GOOD 
\RTICLE 










IT ATTACKS THE CAUSE by Eliminating 


the Excess of Uric Acid 


Hammond's Uricura Liniment, Price 1/1 


in the Blood. 


URICURA 
[Jor URICURA 
URICURA 


and 2/9 


Uricura Drops, Price 1/1 


THE HAMMOND REMEDIES CO., 
BARRY, GLAM. 

























































DELICIOUS GOFFEE. 


RED No 
WHITE Metal Polish 
can equal 
« BLUE 
For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
nee is — ; | 


Js a | 
eso for 


BORWICK’ S fm| Lasting Brightness 


BAKING POWDER 








RECKITT & SONS L™ 
HULL & LONDON. 


and see how beautifully 
your dough will rise. 





LADIES’ and |WINCARNIS 


CHILDREN’S HAIR THE WINE TONIC 


ROWLANDS’ For Health and ~— 
a OIL, 














wees 
Sarl tt ie é 


? MCVITIE & Si [SAMPLE BOTTLE GRATIS|| 
PRICE’S sian THis COUPON 


DIGESTIVE 


BISCUITS. 
The Premier ‘Biscuit of Britain 
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